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Three Catholic writers speak 
frankly about how Protestant. 
ism appears to them, abou 
sources of tension and about 
their experience, as Catholics 
of American institutions. 


Protestant-Catholic Dialog’ 


Inside American Roman Catholicism 


Gustave WEIGEL, S.]. 


AN EDITOR of a Protestant jour- 
nal of opinion recently stated 
that one of the current tasks facing 
a Protestant religious journalist is 
to tell American Protestants that 
America is no longer a Protestant 
country. Whether Protestants have 
to be informed of this fact may 
possibly be debated but the fact it- 
self cannot be. Yet no one will 
draw the illegitimate conclusion that 


America is already or is becoming 
a Roman Catholic land. Percentage- 
wise, the Roman Catholic Church 
has not grown much in the last forty 
years. 

But in this land of many religious 
minorities how are we to interpret 
the Roman Catholic reality? So- 
ciological studies have been made 
but the limitations and detachment 
with which such studies are pro 


*Reprinted from Christianity and Crisis, 587 W. 121 St., N.Y. 27, N.Y., June 8, 1959. 
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duced rarely shed great light on the 
lived existence of the Roman Cath- 
dlic collectivity. An investigation 
must be made from the inside. Yet 
this is a difficult task. There certain- 
ly is something that can be called 
a collective consciousness of the 
total group, but to get at it one must 
rely on an individual consciousness 
that is hopelessly hemmed in by its 
own individuality. Nevertheless, it is 
worthwhile to make an attempt at 
investigation even under such pre- 
carious conditions. 


An American Catholic Church 


Aristotle wanted definitions to be 
derived from genus and differen- 
tiae, The American Roman Catholic 
Church is therefore a Roman Catholic 
church and different from all other 
Roman Catholic churches because it 
is American. This may seem to say 
little, but actually it says much. Dif- 
ferences are not accidentals tacked 
on to the genus. They suffuse it 
totally. 

There is no call here to describe 
generic Catholicism. Our effort will 
be directed: to the American differ- 
entiae. The American component of 
American Catholicism obviously en- 
tered into it by way of history. Into 
a land staked off as the claim of 
Protestant groups, the Catholic in- 
tuded. This intrusion came not as 
a single blow but in a steady flow 
over 150 years. By and large the 
Catholic came either as a non-Eng- 
lish speaker or as an Irishman. In 
either case he was culturally alien to 
the British possessors of the land. 
Religiously he was suspect. 
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Whether we like it or not, Protes- 
tants and Catholics are inevitably 
related to each other by the concept 
of opposition, and the opposition is 
stronger the nearer we approach 
the moment of the split of one from 
the other. Today we are all striving 
manfully to overcome the sense of 
— but we are descendants 
of the past and history works in 
all of us. 

The first Catholics, therefore, 
walked into a hostile environment. 
This does not mean that there were 
barbarous persecutions or gross in- 
humanity. The persecutions were 


petty and the individual Catholic 
could and did avoid them either 
through personal friendship with in- 
dividual Protestants or by taking 


refuge in a ghetto built by himself 
and his kind. 

The immigrating Catholics were 
also, in general, poor folk escaping 
from the hardships proper to lower 
social classes of Europe. They did 
not bring with them much learning 
nor even a great awareness of the 
good of learning. The capital the 
Catholic brought with him was his 
will to improve his secular condition 
and his readiness to work hard in 
his attempts. Those who did not 
have this capital returned to their 
lands of origin or soon died. 

As the English know, America, 
in spite of its English roots, is not 
England. It is a new thing with 
subtle power. The American Dream, 
or whatever we wish to call it, had 
(and pray God that it still has!) a 
transforming power that it infused 
into its own, making them one. The 
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European Catholics who came to 
America became American. The re- 
sult was that the Catholicism they 
brought with them became Ameri- 
can as well. 

It was not done without growing 
pains. Some of the Europeans of 
the 19th century did not want an 
American Catholic Church but a 
confederation of European Catholic 
churches on American soil. They 
were led by German spokesmen, 
but World War I showed the Ameri- 
cans of German stock that they 
themselves were Americans and not 
Germans. The whole American Cath- 
olic Church suddenly became aware 
of itself as Catholic and American 
and has never lost that awareness. 

From 1918 onwards, Roman Ca- 
tholicism in America took on a new 
vitality because of its own achieved 
identification. The result was that 
any clear-eyed observer could see 
that the American Catholic Church 
was a power and a force in the 
land. It was no longer struggling to 
survive or to be accepted. It had 
“arrived.” 

However, the effects of its earlier 
history showed up clearly. There 
was a sudden pride of achievement 
that was more adolescent than ma- 
ture. Catholicism became cocky and 
would tolerate no criticism from 
within or without. Where it could, 
it “threw its weight around.” The 
older fear and resentment toward 
Protestants now turned into smug, 
but edgy, aloofness. One could al- 
most hear the American Catholics 
say: “You have had your day; now 


» 
we have ours. 
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The pain and distress involved in 
the Al Smith campaign of 1928 was 
a salutary and chastening experi. 
ence. Even if America was not re- 
ligiously Protestant, it was by no 
means pro-Catholic. In consequence, 
a more objective self-examination 
slowly spread over the group. 
Catholics began to criticize them. 
selves and did so with a candor that 
should have amazed non-Catholics 
—but American Protestantism did not 
even notice. 

The basic weakness inherent in 
the Catholic community was its lack 
of scholarship. It had loyalty, or. 
ganization and numerical strength 
but it had too little intellectualism, 
in spite of its growing educational 
system built laboriously by the 
Catholics without outside aid. This 
weakness could not become con- 
scious until a sufficient number of 
American Catholic intellectuals were 
formed; and they were being formed 
in the 30s and ’40s. The result is 
that voices have been since heard 
and embarrassment felt. However, 
these things are themselves the first 
steps of coming improvement. 

At the present moment, the 
American Catholic Church is neith- 
er a harassed minority nor a bel- 
ligerent group. It is more prone to 
conservatism than radical change. 
Its tendency is toward American 
chauvinism rather than anything 
anti-American. It is rather contemp- 
tuous of what is foreign, even when 
visible in the Catholic Church else- 
where. Its generosity, activism and 
optimism are probably more Ameri- 
can than Catholic. 
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Ignorance of Protestantism 


One thing American Protestants 
must recognize, though they are 
slow to do so, is that American 
Catholics are no threat to them, nor 
do they wish to be. The diminution 
of Protestant power understandably 
makes Protestants nervous, but there 
is no ground for their nervousness. 

The American Catholics do not 
consider Protestantism as their great 
preoccupation nor do they pay 
much attention to it. They arrange 
their own affairs and conversations 
with little or no concern for the 
Protestant dimension of our country. 
At times they are faced with certain 
movements that have a nuisance 
value, as for example the Protestants 
and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, 
that Catholics fortunately do not 
identify with the Protestant commu- 
nity. (In fact, it must be embar- 
rassing for many Protestants to see 
this group use in its proper name a 
label that is so much bigger than 
it and that means something better 
than the POAU movement.) How- 
ever, in general the American Cath- 
dlics do not define themselves or 
their activities in terms of Protes- 
tant reference. 

This attitude, besides the ad- 
vantage of eliminating maintained 
hostility for Protestantism, also has 
a palpable disadvantage. Although 
American Catholics have many 
fiends and relatives who are Prot- 
estants, yet they know so little 
about Protestantism and show no 
great desire to know more. It would 
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almost be true to say that the Amer- 
ican Catholics, in constant amicable 
relationships with Protestants, ig- 
nore Protestantism. They are not 
curious to find out the doctrines of 
Protestantism, nor its ways of wor- 
ship and structure. It is not clear in 
their minds what distinguishes an 
Episcopalian from a Methodist. 
Luther vaguely means something, but 
Lutherans are supposed to be un- 
differentiated Protestants with a 
German background. The multitude 
of the more angular smaller denom- 
inations simply confuses the Catho- 
lic without stimulating him to clari- 
fy his confusion. 

In such a situation the American 
Catholic is totally unprepared for 
ecumenical dialog, though this is 
the task that our moment calls for. 
There is no Catholic hostility to 
ecumenism. There is just a great ig- 
norance of what it is and why it is 
important. 

Some few voices have been raised 
in American Catholic circles point- 
ing sympathetically to the ecumeni- 
cal movement, and they have been 
heard. But they have not made a 
deep or wide impact. Perhaps the 
few Catholic ecumenists will man- 
age to arouse great interest in their 
work, and there are signs that the 
young Catholics, clerical and lay, 
are waking up to its importance. 
However, as of the moment not 
much is being accomplished. The 
American Catholic sadlees his own 
the principle lately enunciated by 
Professor Oscar Cullmann—that Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism are ir- 
reconcilable. But unlike Cullmann, 
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the American Catholic does not see 
that much must yet be done in 
Christian charity. 

The electoral campaign of 1960 
is already aborning. The presence 
of Senator John Kennedy among the 
possible candidates will produce in- 
tranquillity. In God’s goodness it 
may be the occasion for Catholic 
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ecumenical action. Perhaps it may 
even do the contrary. 

Certainly the ecumenical council 
to be summoned by Pope John 
XXIII should produce some good 
fruits, at least in the world-wide 
preparations for the council sessions. 
Just now, with these possibilities be- 
fore us, we must wait, hope and see. 


The Ideologists and the Missing Dialog 


Tuomas F. O’DEA 


SCAR CULLMANN stated re- 
cently that the prerequisite for 
Protestant-Roman Catholic conversa- 
tion is “complete openness.” Actual- 
ly this aim, achievable among some 
groups in Europe, is too high for 
American conditions. The best we 
can do is to work for a growing 
openness as we build some basis in 
mutual trust and friendship. Our 
bridges are very weak. They bear a 
warning—“Capacity: not too many 
tons”—and we are all quite good at 
implicitly reading such signs. 

Thus, Protestant-Catholic dialog 
in this country does not take place 
in an atmosphere of relaxation and 
interior freedom. It is usually char- 
acterized by a kind of distant and 
respectful restraint expressing a 
kind of etiolated good will. Only 


real and fairly continuous associa- 
tion can bring relaxation of such 
attitudes. While individuals achieve 
this, representative individuals in re- 
ligious or semi-religious dialog usu- 
ally fall far short of it. And the two 
great religious bodies certainly do 
not attain anything like this. 

One result of this general absence 
of Christian dialog is that one re- 
ceives the impression—rather a cari- 
cature of the facts—that the recip- 
rocal attitudes of the two groups are 
quite antagonistic. This impression 
arises from the statements and ac- 
tions of the noisier elements on each 
side, who may be characterized 
in terms of two identifiable groups. 

Let us call them, for want of bet- 
ter terms, Catholic hyper-integralists 
and Protestant hyper-reformation- 
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ists. Both find a marked satisfaction 
in carrying out, quite inappropriate- 
ly in the contemporary setting, re- 
ligious conflicts of the past. The 
source of this satisfaction deserves 
deep study. All that can be done 
here is to suggest some elements 
that must be included in any ade- 
quate hypothesis. 


The Hyper-Integralists 


The Catholic hyper-integralists 
want two incompatible things at 
once. They want some kind of 
Catholic ghetto and, at the same 
time, they seek to identify Cathol- 
icism with America and American- 
ism, understanding the latter espe- 
cially in terms of right-wing politi- 
cal opinions. They see no need for 
any larger expression of Christian 


solidarity nor any useful end in 
genuine dialog with Protestants or 


others about fundamental value- 
problems. Their viewpoint is an 
ideology in the sense that it dis- 
plays a marked economy in rela- 
tion to the ambiguities of reality. 
It is a set of stereotypes and is 
given to blacks and whites, rights 
and wrongs, fors and againsts. 

Ideologies are embraced because 
they serve some function—often im- 
plicit and unrecognized—for their 
adherents. They fulfill needs and 
allay anxieties. 

Hyper-integralists suffer from two 
strains, both derived from their his- 
torical experience. They experience 
the defensiveness of all Christianity 
before the rapid secularization of 
culture. This is aggravated by the 


defensive posture that much of 
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post-Tridentine Catholicism has in- 
herited from the Counter Reforma- 
tion. 

Another closely related set of 
strains derives from the American 
Catholic experience. Immigration 
and assimilation were difficult proc- 
esses for those involved, and they 
precipitated attitudes that did not 
simply fade away when the most 
palpable difficulties no longer 
existed. Catholics were not well re- 
ceived at first. This is a fact, one 
that Protestants perhaps do not pon- 
der enough. Many of them were 
Irish and brought with them bitter 
memories of oppression by a Protes- 
tant ruling class in Ireland. Thus 
certain symbols and their attendant 
feeling tones are often differently 
experienced by Catholics and Prot- 
estants, who in fact may be equally 
“democratic.” 

Consequently Catholics as a group 
have developed a complex relation- 
ship to America, and the very com- 
plexity lies precisely in areas not 
easily understood by the ordinary 
man. The American Catholic feels 
himself an American, wants to be 
and is glad he is an American, takes 
over American middle-class values 
and joins the social mobility merry- 
go-round with his Protestant fellows. 

To the extent that he remains 
Catholic, he often finds it difficult 
to relate himself to some aspects 
of American culture, especially to 
intellectual areas of life that derive 
from a Protestant substrate and 
show pronounced secularization, and 
to other areas more closely related 
to Protestantism proper. 
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When Catholics become middle 
class they take over many of the 
general fears and anxieties of the 
middle class, fears of aggr&ndize- 
ment of other groups at their ex- 
pense. Since Catholics derived re- 
cently from lower-class status, their 
new middle-class attitudes may in- 
volve some degree of guilt. 

Moreover, since Catholic values 
have stressed social ethics, the new 
political and social attitudes may 
involve guilt on this score. The un- 
evenly assimilated Catholic needs 
something to enable him to handle 
these problems, something to give 
him a new conception and legitima- 
tion of himself and to supply him 
with the basic security that is de- 
rived in less mobile societies from 
social solidarity and tradition. This 
function is served by the ideology 
of hyper-integralism. 

This is done by making a strident 
identification of Catholicism with 
America and Americanism, which 
also exorcizes the heritage of the 
Enlightenment and its modern leftist 
derivatives. Not only is Catholicism 
equated with genuine Americanism, 
but secularism is rendered unAmeri- 
can, and criticism of bourgeois val- 
ues becomes anti-American and anti- 
Catholic. America, the business sys- 
tem and the Catholic Church stand 
together, attacked by a common 
enemy. Their defense is a single 
task. 

The earlier defensiveness invites 
a militant response and the bother- 
some problems—difficult to make ex- 
plicit and to evaluate rationally—are 
translated into bogeys to be com- 
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bated. Thus a lot of anxiety-pro- 
voking problems are given some 
kind of formulation, and therapists 
tell us that any kind of definition 
offers a measure of relief. Further- 
more, identification of the problems 
makes an attack upon them possible, 
albeit only a symbolic one. But the 
symbolic attack provides the self- 
definition that is needed and acts 
as a catharsis for built-up tensions. 

Three marks of ideology may be 
distinguished: stereotyped oversim- 
plification of reality, militancy and 
rigidity. The last reveals the pres- 
ence of anxiety, and the presence 
of aggressiveness is an obvious re- 
sponse to strain. We have here a 
historically conditioned social and 
cultural syndrome involving dis- 
placement and projection. I do not 
mean that it is a neurosis in the in- 
dividual sense, though in some 
cases it may be. It is an instance of 


social pathology. 


The Hyper-Reformationists 


The hyper-reformationists—the 
Protestant equivalents of the Cath- 
olics just described—also are react- 
ing in terms of historical condition- 
ing to contemporary strains. Protes- 
tants and Protestantism today are 
having to accept something less than 
the central and dominant position 
they have long had in American 
culture and society. The social mo- 
bility of other groups, among whom 
the Catholics are prominent, makes 
this the case. 

Once securely identified with the 
core of American culture and soci- 
ety, Protestants now must move over 
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a bit. That men do not move over 
graciously is one of the few un- 
deniable generalizations from _his- 
tory. This adjustment is not yet 
clearly explicit in Protestant think- 
ing, but the nudge is felt and is 
responded to. 

When upsetting social develop- 
ments, such as industrialization and 
urbanization, shook American soci- 
ety in the 19th century, it was fairly 
standard for many Protestant groups 
to respond in terms of anti-Catholic 
clichés. The great and honorable 
tradition of Protest has had the un- 
fortunate by-product of supplying 
the man in the street with a ready 
set of counters from Foxe’s Martyrs 
and the “Black Legend” with which 
to organize experience. Such clichés 
serve similar purposes today. 

Catholics are certainly nervous in 
the face of the rapid secularization 
of culture, but Protestants are, often 
enough, inundated by it. A curious 
aspect of this development, which 
does not aid the inner security of 
Protestant church groups, is that 
some secularized Protestants tend to 
identify Catholicism with the older 
orthodox tradition of Christianity, 
something certainly in no way en- 
couraged by official Protestantism. 
When such people feel guilt—often 
not very consciously—for no longer 
believing what they were brought 
up to believe, they tend to project 
it outwards and to aggress Catholi- 
cism as the external visible surrogate 
of their former beliefs. 

The hyper-reformationists see as 
their chief religious and civic task 
the carrying forward of the counter- 
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Catholic aspects of the Reformation 
in today’s world. In fact, the very 
weakening of their Protestantism by 
secularization makes them more and 
not less anti-Catholic for the rea- 
sons I have suggested, and also be- 
cause it is the one aspect of the long 
and honorable tradition of the Re- 
formation that is meaningful to 
them in their present situation. 

More pressing problems such as 
the very problematic future of all 
religion in American culture do not 
bother them despite their close re- 
lation to rational Protestant inter- 
ests. By saving America from “Cath- 
olic aggression,” this ideology once 
again identifies Protestantism with 
America and symbolically reaffirms 
the older, central role of Protestant- 
ism in our society. 

This is, in fact, a symbolic coun- 
ter-attack against the social rise of 
Catholics and the inevitably con- 
comitant increasing visibility and 
influence of Catholicism. In some 
cases at least, it is also a way of 
handling guilt over an older, aban- . 
doned Protestant orthodoxy. This 
ideology, too, shows itself as em- 
ploying a truncating stereotyping 
and as exhibiting militancy and rig- 
idity. Like its Catholic counterpart, 
it goes in heavily for verbal realism. 


Reality and Fantasy 


Some will object that there is 
certainly some truth in what hyper- 
reformationism says about “Catholic 
authoritarianism,” or in what hyper- 
integralism says about liberalism and 
Protestant “connivance” with secu- 
larism. Yes, of course. If they were 
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not built upon some reality, ideolo- 
gies would not serve their function. 
The real bases exist in the compli- 
cated social developments we have 
briefly indicated and in the real and 
important faith and value differences 
that exist between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The neurotic individual who re- 
acts to his boss in terms of unsolved 
infantile problems in relation to his 
father does not imagine that his 
boss is an authority figure who cre- 
ates problems for him. This is part 
of the real situation. What he does 
is to perceive this realistic element 
in a context derived from earlier 
and now inappropriate experiences. 
He adds unreal elements. In part 
he does this by schematizing the 
current situation in terms of the di- 
mension of the earlier one. The per- 
ception is a distorted one and the 
reaction is over-determined. In the 
same way, these ideologists respond 
to their present predicaments with 
older and now inappropriate organ- 
izing ideas and actions. In both 
cases this is a disguised way of han- 
dling anxieties, wishes and aggres- 
sions. 

These ideologies provide for each 
group a simplified and manageable 
definition of the situations in which 
they find themselves. They provide 
the self-image needed in a time of 
rapid transition to replace the older 
conventional images and definitions 
now being rendered obsolete by so- 
cial change. The plight of the in- 
dividual in a progressively compli- 
cated society also finds some fantasy 
expression as do frustrations and ag- 
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gressions of more purely personal 
origin. 

It should be stressed that the 
anti-Romanism of the one and the 
anti-liberalism of the other are the 
sociological equivalents of the anti- 
Semitism of the German conserva- 
tive classes who proved so vulner- 
able to Nazism. Why these ideolo- 
gies appeal only to some elements 
among both religious groups and 
not to all is deserving of serious re- 
search. Undoubtedly some groups 
are more securely anchored in real- 
ity. 

There are three reasons why I 
have considered at length these 
groups that are not representative 
of the typical Catholic or Protes- 
tant. First, they should not be un- 
derestimated; they are not a lunatic 
fringe. There are hard cores on both 
sides, and around them cluster all 
shades of affected opinion. 

Second, these groups should be 
a problem to intelligent Catholics 
and Protestants. It is important that 
they do not come to act as foci for 
the crystallization of American opin- 
ion. 

Third, these ideologies play an 
important part in structuring the 
framework in which a great deal of 
exchange of ideas takes place. The 
exchanges are often marked by con- 
siderable intensity. Issues like edu- 
cation, birth control, an ambassador 
to the Vatican, or a Catholic Presi- 
dent arouse the hyper-reformation- 
ists. 

Their Catholic counterparts are 
in fact likely to remain calmer and 
more rational on these issues, which 
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they see more realistically and less 
symbolically. They tend to get trig- 
gered off by such symbolic counters 
as communism, which plays the role 
of master-symbol for many of them; 
criticism of the F.B.I. or Alger Hiss 
speaking at Princeton, over which 
a Catholic chaplain becomes so ex- 
ercised. Some symbols are shared 
in common, and in local contexts 
any of the long list may become the 
catalyst to set things off. 

Fortunately, these two ideologies 
are not organized around the same 
symbols, and their adherents do not 
face each other as two quite polar- 
ized groups reacting with equal in- 
tensity to the same issues. The 
loosely integrated character of Amer- 
ican society and culture helps ac- 
count for this fact. 

It is ironical that neither group 
seems aware that both constitute 
striking examples of the seculariza- 
tion of their religious ethos. If the 
hyper-integralists see no inconsisten- 
cy in championing a Catholicism 
that has centered its ethic upon 
caritas (“charity,” cf. I Cor. 13) 
and, at the same time, in embracing 
Joseph McCarthy as a sterling de- 
fender of the cause, the hyper- 
reformationists see nothing anti- 
Protestant in the crude secularism 
of Paul Blanshard on so many ethi- 
cal issues. Each confuses religion 
and secular nationalism in its own 
way. ’ 

Thus the hyper-integralists tend 
to merge loosely into rightist secular 
political groupings, a fact that reaf- 
firms their Americanism for them. 
The hyper-reformationists also merge 
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loosely, in some cases at least, with 
quite militant secularizers. 

Certain conservative Protestant 
groups today appear to be taking 
up a line like the hyper-integralists. 
As recent events in the South have 
shown, the identification of conser- 
vative and defensive religion with 
right-wing causes is not a Catholic 
monopoly. Will the hyper-reforma- 
tionists reconcile themselves with 
their Catholic equivalents on the 
basis of a secular rightism and find 
themselves combating fellow Prot- 
estants? 


Reality-Testing via Dialog 


An important effect of the exis- 
tence of these ideologies is, as I 
have noted, that they tend to define 
the universe of discourse for more 
moderate people. The result is a 
great lack of reality-testing about 
controversial issues. To give but one 
example: it is surprising to what a 
great extent the discussion of a pos- 
sible Catholic President is marked 
by tenseness and lack of sense of 
proportion. The symbolic elements 
outweigh the real in the thinking of 
so many otherwise sensible people. 

It seems clear to any political 
realist that no Catholic President 
would or could alter the American 
Constitution, either as a document 
or as a body of practices embodying 
and interpreting that document. 
Certainly this is one area where 
formal and informal control seems 
quite effective. 

Indeed, anyone with an ounce of 
political shrewdness knows that the 
Catholic Church as a religious group 
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would have far less influence upon 
a Catholic President than upon al- 
most any other conceivable admin- 
istration. The social controls are 
such that he would lean over back- 
wards to avoid even the suggestion 
of influence. In France members of 
the clergy were much freer in ap- 
proaching high government officials 
under distinctly secular cabinets 
than they were when MRP, a liberal 
Catholic party, had formed the 
government. 

Every issue of this kind picks up 
connotations that find resonance in 
Catholic and Protestant souls, reac- 
tivating memories of our unfortunate 
and most unChristian history of 
fighting and persecuting one an- 
other—triggering off our often un- 
conscious and, too often, equally 
unChristian anxieties about our pres- 
ent predicaments. These rm woe 
ened attempts to handle a reality 
we have not really faced are in fact 
an unwary abandonment of reality. 
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Nonrational fears and aggressions 
replace Christian action: symbolic 
concerns replace real ones; rational 
dialog becomes impossible. 

Reality-testing must be developed, 
but reality-testing is not an individ- 
ual process. It is a social affair in 
which the slants of men with dif- 
ferent perspectives partly correct 
and partly supplement each other, 
eliminating fantasy and enlarging 
the range of the real. It requires 
communication, the basis of which 
should exist in a common Christian 
heritage. 

In isolation, each group finds it 
difficult to recognize in its own view 
the elements of fantasy and projec- 
tion that creep in. That is why 
Protestant-Catholic dialog is so im- 
portant. It has already started in 
theological discussions and in bibli- 
cal studies. There is much room 
for creative thinking in extending it. 
Only dialog will deliver us from the 
spell of the ideologists. 
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A Catholic View of American Protestantism 


WILLIAM CLANCY 


F THERE be a Christian com- 
mandment, it is surely the com- 
mandment of love. “By this,” Jesus 
. told us, “will all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you love one 
another.” But if the standard of this 


commandment were strictly applied, 
we would find few “Christians” in 
any age. As for the situation in 
America today, Reinhold Niebuhr 
has accurately observed: “The re- 
lations between Catholics and Prot- 
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estants in this country are a scandal 
and an offense against Christian 
charity.” 

The scandal of our Protestant- 
Roman Catholic relations may, of 
course, be inevitable. Only the 
Saints approach the sublimity of 
Christ’s commandment of love. The 
rest of us are conditioned by our 
own prejudices, and all of us—Cath- 
olics and Protestants—are heirs to a 
four-hundred-year history of sus- 
picion and, even, dislike. Looking 
at the relations of Catholics and 
Protestants in many parts of Europe, 
however, one would have to be a 
pessimist indeed to doubt that the 
situation here could be improved. 


“Coherence” vs. “Incoherence” 


The editors of this journal have 
asked me to contribute a Roman 
Catholic’s—a particular Roman Cath- 
olic’s—view of American Protestant- 
ism. In thinking about this, I see 
again that objectivity comes hard. 
We are all (I repeat) conditioned 
by our own prejudices. For most 
Catholics, Protestantism is a pecu- 
liarly inexplicable phenomenon. And 
though many of my coreligionists 
may disagree with some things I 
say in this article, I think they will 
agree with this: for most Catholics, 
an ordered skepticism is easier to 
understand than Protestantism. Ob- 
viously this is not an easy or a 
pleasant fact for a Catholic to ad- 
mit, especially when he is writing 
for a primarily Protestant audience. 
But it is true, and it indicates some- 
thing profound about Catholic-Prot- 
estant difficulties. 
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James Joyce expressed this classi- 
cally in a famous passage toward 
the end of A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, where Stephen 
Dedalus (Joyce himself) tells his 
friend Cranly that he is abandon- 
ing Catholicism: : 

“Then—said Cranly—you do not in- 
tend to become a Protestant? 

“I said I had lost the faith—Stephen 
answered—but not that I had lost self- 
respect. What kind of liberation would 
that be to forsake an absurdity which 
is logical and coherent and to embrace 
one which is illogical and incoherent?” 


However arrogant this passage 
may sound to Protestants, I think 
they should realize that Joyce was 
here expressing something more 
profound than Catholic prejudice or 
Irish insularity. He was stating a 
conviction almost universally held 
among Catholics, that there is no 
alternative to the Church of Rome 
except disbelief. For most Catholics, 
Protestantism, with its innumerable 
divisions, seems at best compromise 
and at worst chaos. Our own con- 
cept of the Church, with its system 
and logic, its tradition and order, 
does not prepare us for sympathy 
with any version of Christianity 
less “certain” or more ambiguous 
than our own. We are apt to see 
in Protestantism a mere shadow- 
Christianity, the sad example of 
what happens once the objectivity 
of Catholic authority is overthrown. 

I would not argue here whether 
this is good or bad, but it has im- 
portant consequences for Catholic- 
Protestant relations on almost every 
level. Since Catholics tend to see 
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Protestantism as mere negation, 
mere anti-Catholicism, they tend al- 
so not to take it seriously as a gen- 
uine Christian concern, even in the 
social and political orders. From 
this fact much of the religious mis- 
understanding in our pluralist so- 
ciety results. 

One outstanding and discourag- 
ing fact about the Catholic-Protes- 
tant situation in America is that, on 
the popular level at least, most of 
our controversies are conducted on 
the level of caricature. The Protes- 
tant caricature of Catholicism is a 
monolith called “Romanism,” which 
is authoritarianism pure and simple. 
The Catholic caricature of Protes- 
tantism is that mere negation, that 
compromise-Christianity, which it is 
so easy to dismiss. Because of these 
caricatures, Protestants approach Ca- 


tholicism with unreasoning suspi- 
cion, and Catholics view Protestant- 


ism with fatuous condescension. 
Thus are the real issues evaded. 

Both caricatures are obviously 
sins against charity and truth, and 
the first object of any Catholic- 
Protestant encounter should be to 
destroy them. But before this can 
be done, each group must admit, 
quite honestly, its own responsibil- 
ity for creating and maintaining the 
caricatures. Catholics must take 
some of the blame for their own 
part in maintaining that “monolithic” 
caricature of the Church which they 
deplore. And Protestants must ac- 
knowledge their responsibility for 
presenting a spectacle of negativism 
and anti-Catholicsm on the Ameri- 
can scene. 
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I do not believe that Catholics 
generally have anything that ap- 
proaches an adequate understand- 
ing of what Protestantism actually 
is. Most of them know only what it 
is not. And this is a major failure in 
Catholic education. 

I recall my own education. It was 
in Catholic schools from the first 
grade through my master’s degree, 
and I am most grateful for it. But 
I am not grateful for what it taught 
me—or, more accurately, for what it 
failed to teach me—about Protes- 
tantism. 

In primary and secondary schools 
I learned the standard things, all 
negative: Protestants reject the au- 
thority of the Pope; they do not 
honor the Virgin; they deny the ef- 
ficacy of good works; they acknowl- 
edge only two sacraments, etc. In 
the college that I attended I learned 
nothing more. (But the history de- 
partment offered a _two-semester 
course under the interesting title, 
“The Protestant Revolt and the 
Catholic Reformation.”) Through 
eighteen years of Catholic educa- 
tion I heard nothing positive about 
Protestantism: no teacher ever sug- 
gested that, beyond the Reforma- 
tion’s negations, Protestantism has 
a prophetic vision of its own voca- 
tion. (I would note here my suspi- 
cion that, in the teaching of Roman 
Catholicism, Protestant schools do 
no better.) 

If the religious situation in Ameri- 
ca is to improve, Catholics must 
understand—better than they have 
in the past—that Protestantism has 
its own unique genius, that it wit- 
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nesses to some of the central truths 
of Christianity, that, at its best, it 
is moved by a special sense of God’s 
awful majesty and a special jealousy 
for his sovereign rights. And Catho- 
lics can admit these things even 
though they must finally judge 
Protestantism to be separated from 
the Church’s visible unity and doc- 
trinally incomplete. 

More than this, a Catholic can 
be thankful for the witness Protes- 
tantism bears to some aspects of 
Christian truth and the Christian 
vocation that, at various times in 
the Roman Church’s history, may 
be obscured. I, for one, am grate- 
ful to Methodism for the witness it 
bears to the life-giving action of the 
Holy Spirit, and to Presbyterian- 
ism for its careful guarding of “the 
Crown Rights of the Redeemer”; I 
am grateful to Anglicanism for its 
deep sense of seemliness and order 
in worship, to Lutheranism for its 
emphasis on the grace of God, and 
to the Congregational Churches for 
their special awareness of the re- 
sponsibility of the local community 
of believers in the total life of Chris- 
tianity. I am grateful to Protestant- 
ism generally for its devotion to the 
prophetic ministry of the Church. 

God does work in mysterious 
ways, and the Catholic should see 
the hand of God in all these things. 
One of John Henry Newman’s most 
moving letters was that in which he 
declared, after many years as a 
Catholic, that he would “never” at- 
tack the Anglican Church. How, he 
asked, can any Catholic attack a 
community in which so much of 
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God’s truth is proclaimed and so 
much evidence of His grace is seen? 

The faces of Protestantism in 
America are more various, probably, 
than in any other country; the vari- 
ous gifts of Protestantism are conse- 
quently moré manifest here, too. [ 
hope it will not seem ungracious of 
me to say that, because of this, 
Protestantism’s special defects are 
perhaps more evident here than in 
any other place. What the Ameri- 
can Catholic sees when he looks at 
Protestantism are often, unfortunate- 
ly, those things about which Protes- 
tantism can be least proud: a nar- 
row moralism, anti-Catholicism and 
what I would describe as a kind of 
crypto-Erastianism. (I would be the 
first to admit that, when he looks 
at Catholicism in America, the Prot- 
estant may well see evidence to con- 
firm his worst suspicions of the 
Church of Rome: clerical paternal- 
ism and a philistine anti-intellectual- 
ism. But this is not the subject of 
my article.) 


The Intellect vs. The Will 


Theologically and historically, 
Protestantism and Catholicism are 
separated by disagreements that—ex- 
cept for Divine intervention—will 
probably never be healed. There 
will never be a Protestant Catholic 
Church, nor will there ever be a 
Catholic Protestant Church, at least 
in any sense that a Roman Catholic 
could admit. But of all the dif- 
ferences between the two traditions, 
few are more significant than the 
primacy each tradition assigns to 
the intellect and to the will. 
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The Catholic tradition stands 
eternally for the primacy of the in- 
tellect over the will, of the logos 
over the ethos; historic Protestant- 
ism has tended to be voluntaristic, to 
give primacy to the will. For a 
Catholic, goodness is for the sake of 
truth; for most Protestants, truth is 
for the sake of goodness. There 
seems little doubt that the intense 
moralism of modern Protestantism 
is a result of this ordering. The 
Protestant, almost by self-definition, 
is a “good” man; the Catholic, by 
self-definition, is a man who holds 
the truth. 

I have no intention of discussing 
here the merits of either tradition, 
but both, obviously, have their ef- 
fects in social and cultural life, and 
both have their temptations. If the 
natural temptation for the Catholic 
—with his assurance of “truth”—is 
an arrogant dogmatism, the natural 
temptation for the Protestant—with 
his concern for “virtue”—is a puri- 
tanical moralism. This is the temp- 
tation, I believe, to which a good 
portion of American Protestantism 
has succumbed, and because our 
culture is a predominantly Protes- 
tant culture, the American ethos has 
succumbed to it too. 

This obviously is not something 
about which a Catholic has any 
right to complain. One cannot rea- 
sonably “blame” a culture for the 
way it has developed. What a 
Catholic does have a right to com- 
plain of, however, is the assump- 
tion among large numbers of Ameri- 
can Protestants that their own ver- 
sion of morality—which a Catholic 
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sees as a sectarian-puritan version— 
is in some way part of the Ameri- 
can-way-of-life. There is a great 
irony in the fact that those Protes- 
tant groups that are most keen on 
“separation” of the Church and 
State and most worried about the 
Catholic “threat” to separation, are 
also the groups that would impose 
a Protestant ethos on the commu- 
nity through civil law, wherever 
possible. The absolute prohibition of 
drinking and gambling through 
civil legislation is, of course, the 
major example of this. 

How is this achieved, this identi- 
fication of a Protestant puritanism 
with Americanism itself, by men 
sincerely devoted to “separation” of 
Church and State? I suspect it is by 
what I have called a kind of crypto- 
Erastianism among many American 
Protestants. Historically, Protestants 
have often embraced an Erastian 
theory of Church-State identifica- 
tion. In this country they are, over- 
whelmingly, in favor of Church- 
State separation. In many cases, 
though, they seem to be in favor of 
separation aS a weapon against 
“Rome.” They are for separation of 
the Church from what they still as- 
sume to be an implicitly Protestant 
State. 

All this is, of course, on the level 
of emotion. It would not, could not, 
be defended rationally. But I think 
it is operative—and significantly op- 
erative—nonetheless, On the subcon- 
scious level many Protestants still 
think of the United States as their 
country and fight to keep it so. But 
they do not see this as a violation 
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of separation: they are fighting to 
keep America “American,” by which 
they mean Protestant in its predom- 
inant mores and symbols. 

I realize that I am here criticizing 
a phenomenon that is dying. The 
most responsible voices in American 
Protestantism have for many years 
been warning against the assump- 
tion that Protestantism is somehow 
the American religion and that 
Catholics and Jews are not quite in 
the club. But it takes time for pop- 
ular sentiment to catch up with in- 
tellectual perception, and Catholics 
of my generation still feel the heavy 
hand of Protestant “purity” upon us 
in many areas of American life. 

We still feel, too, the sharp cut 
of anti-Catholicism, even when it is 
“civilized,” patronizing and well- 
meant. I would not trouble the read- 
er by pointing to the more primitive 
expressions of anti-Catholicism that 
still exist in our land and are re- 
flected in some popular Protestant 
journalism—and also in some recent 
Gallup polls. This does not bother 
me or, I think, most Catholics. It is 
vestigial; it is almost—but not quite 
—dead. What does bother me a good 
deal is the challenge, still given us, 
to “prove” our Americanism, and 
we hear this challenge even at “ad- 
vanced” inter-faith gatherings. I, for 
one, am very tired of explaining 
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that, no, I really feel no conflict be- 
tween my Americanism and my Ca- 
tholicism. The day is rapidly com- 
ing—I think it has come for me— 
when American Catholics will refuse 
to answer such challenges, no mat- 
ter how well they are meant, and 
will return them as insults. 

What I hope for in American 
Protestantism is that it continue to 
move in the direction it is now mov- 
ing—away from sectarianism, from a 
narrow moralism and an obsessive 
anti-Catholicism—toward re-empha- 
sis on those things that are great 
and profound in its own tradition. 
I hope it will worry less about 
“Rome” and about such, in my view, 
inane issues as an ambassador to 
the Vatican, and more about the 
real danger it faces in making too 
cozy an alliance with the forces of 
American secularism. I hope Protes- 
tantism deepens its own best heri- 
tage: that its renewed concern for 
the Church and the Sacraments, for 
Christian unity and ecumenical en- 
counter are the signs of its future. 
I hope that both Catholics and 
Protestants will increasingly realize 
that we have much to learn from 
each other. Because, though the 
achievement of Christian unity must 
wait upon God’s good time, we are 
all, even now, baptized in the same 
Christ 








A Re-examination 


The liturgical movement 
drives on relentlessly but 
horizontally. It goes round in 
circles, repeating itself un- 
creatively. What it has failed 
to do is to plunge in a verti- 
cal direction, into a new 
creative dimension of depth. 


of the Liturgical Movement’ 


FATHER Wiiu1aM, O.C.D. 
Editor, Sprmrrvat Lire 


I HAVE just finished my second 
reading of Father Charles Mag- 
sam’s book, The Inner Life of Wor- 
ship (St. Meinrad, Ind., Grail, 300 
pp., $4.50). 

It is a book about man’s first duty 
—to worship God. “A Christian’s first 


duty is to worship in and through 


and with Christ to the glory of the 
Trinity. Worship is our all-pervad- 
ing duty; it touches life at every 
point; it is just as essential to every 
part of life as it is to mystical and 
to eternal union with God.” 

Faith is the foundational, sub- 
structural virtue of the whole spiri- 


tual life. Charity is the greatest vir- 
tue. But we cannot love what we 
do not know. And it is by faith that 
we know God. Now you can see 
the importance of Father Magsam’s 
book as well as the essential virtue 
of worship, because every chapter 
of the book is a clear, compelling 
witness to the fact that “worship is 
faith prayed.” 

Faith gathers all the aspects of 
truth into a single commitment to 
the living Word of God, it gathers 
the three theological virtues into an 
adequate response of the whole 
man, and the whole man is gathered 
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by the body of Christ in the Eu- 
charist into the whole body of Christ 
on earth, Outside of the Mystical 
Body there is no salvation. In faith, 
in the sacraments, in the Church 
man can rise to the highest states 
of divine union: mystical marriage 
or transforming union. 

The intensive treatment of wor- 
ship as the expression of a deep, 
mysterious and ever growing faith 
does not make the author’s view of 
liturgy less extensive. There are 
chapters on the scope of worship, 
the use of reason, voice and hands 
in worship, Mary, the father of the 
family, sacraments and sacramentals, 
the Mass, union with God, union 
with men, personality, action and 
missions. All of this is written with 
fresh insight and clear style for the 
layman who wants to know how 
worship fits into the context of his 
life as a Catholic. 

The emphasis, however, is not on 
what is evident and palpable to the 
majority—that is, that liturgy cor- 
responds to a very human need—but 
on the inner realities which inform 
the outward ceremonial, of which 
the latter is but the imperfect ex- 
pression. What distinguishes Catho- 
lic liturgy from all other forms of 
worship is not its material and hu- 
man element, with which liturgy is 
bound up, but sanctifying grace and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit by 
which it lives. 


Father Magsam is not a specialist 
in any branch of theology or phil- 
osophy. He is a Maryknoll mission- 
ary and an assistant novice master. 
Perhaps this accounts for the felici- 
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free of an excessive and narrow con- 
centration of thought, of pedantry, 
repetition and nonessential, boring 
trivialities. 

The Maryknoll author is, on the 
contrary, perfectly balanced. His 
range of thought has a broad, rich 
sweep to it; it is clear, unencum- 
bered, unprejudiced. His style is 
terse, incisive, but beautiful. His 
sources are varied and plentiful. His 
content is made up of vastly impor- 
tant material which, until now, we 
could find only in scattered places— 
in Scripture, the Fathers, the en- 
cyclicals, the classics, the best mod- 
ern spiritual writers. 

Of all the English books on wor- 
ship to grow out of the liturgical 
movement in America The Inner 
Life of Worship is, without a doubt, 
the most profound and mature. In 
fact, the publication of this book 
ought to be regarded as a singular 
and significant event in the history 
of the liturgical revival in the Unit- 
ed States. It introduces a whole new 
dimension—one long and painfully 
missed in the liturgical movement: 
the dimension of depth. This new 
dimension is the author's real con- 
tribution. To appreciate it, you have 
to evaluate the book against the 
background of the liturgical move- 
ment. 

What is the liturgical movement? 
“The liturgical movement is one 
name for all those interconnected 
and interdependent works being car- 
ried on in the Church today whose 
aim is to restore to the faithful their 
rightful inheritance of a fully sac- 
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ramental Catholic life, centered in 
active, common participation in the 
sacred mysteries and in the public, 
solemn prayer of the Church. It is 
the universal program of the Church, 
restated by the popes, for all the 
faithful as members of one Body; a 
program based solidly on the facts 
of the faith, with the practical ef- 
ficacy of the Holy Spirit Himself 
who guides and inspires the faith 
and worship of the Church” (What 
is the Liturgical Movement?, pub- 
goed the Liturgical Conference). 

Based on Pope St. Pius X’s fam- 
ous statement that: “The primary 
and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit is active participa- 
tion in the sacred mysteries and in 
the public, solemn prayer of the 
Church,” and launched in this coun- 
try in the 1920’s, the liturgical move- 
ment has been one of the most sig- 
nificant spiritual forces of our age. 

It reached its zenith when Pope 
Pius XII, who said, “The most press- 
ing duty of Christians is to live the 
liturgical life,” took over the leader- 
ship of the movement and wrote his 
famous liturgical encyclicals and re- 
formed liturgical rites and laws. The 
movement has three major purposes: 

1. To cultivate a deep apprecia- 
tion of the Mass, the central act of 
Christian worship, the central action 
of Christian life. 

2. To foster active internal and 
external participation in the Mass 
by the laity according to the mind 
and regulations of the Church. 

3. To build up a deep love and 
understanding of the sacraments, the 
liturgical year, the sacramentals and 
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the prayer of the Church, organized 
around the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist and so constituting both 
the pattern and the force of Chris- 
tian life and action. 

These efforts have borne great 
fruit. Intelligent, active participation 
in the liturgy is growing among 7 
men all over the country, and a di- 
vinizing and humanizing process is 
taking place. People in pursuit of 
perfection are legion, and they are 
being much more theological, posi- 
tive and objective about it. Their 
growth is more gradual, gracious, 
more human. They are more whole- 
somely God-centered, Christ-con- 
scious. They are more concerned 
about the rest of humanity and 
about temporal affairs; and thus 
they are more inclined toward so- 
cial action and apostolic endeavors. 

It is evident, then, that. a great 
deal has been done by the liturgical 
movement in our country. It is also 
evident to some, who have given 
sufficient thought to the matter, that 
much more could be done and must 
be done. If left undone, the move- 
ment will no longer move, will, in 
fact, stagnate and perhaps do more 
harm than good. A cessation of 
movement has almost been an ob- 
servable fact within the past few 
years, It would seem as if the li- 
turgical movement has met an im- 
passe. 

There is a dull, droning repeti- 
tion of principles, programs, and 
slogans with which the movement 
began in the 1920's. It is under- 
standable that the subject matter of 
the organs and conventions of the 
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movement would be limited exten- 
sively, but not intensively. 

That, it seems to me, is the 
trouble. The movement drives on re- 
lentlessly but horizontally; and so it 
goes around in circles, repeating it- 
self uncreatively. What it has failed 
to do is to plunge into a vertical di- 
rection, into a new, creative dimen- 
sion of depth. In other words, the 
liturgical movement in the United 
States suffers from immaturity (which 
is no great sin or no cause for con- 
demnation; it is merely a stage of 
growth; but it must be known and 
faced and managed). What are 
some of the signs of immaturity? 

First Sign 

To say or to act as if “the liturgy 
is everything,” or to present it as 
an end instead of a means. Such 
statements and attitudes are directly 
opposed to Pope Pius XII’s Mediator 
Dei. And they disclose a very nar- 
row and incorrect theological per- 
spective. 

Religion without essential religious 
experience (contemplation) is a 
corpse. A liturgy or a Christian doc- 
trine that does not express or em- 
body contemplation (an experi- 
mental awareness of God) is a 
truncated liturgy, an effete doctrine. 
It is ecclesiastical materialism. Re- 
ligion is mysticism (man’s conscious 
Godward trend) because religion is 
the right relation, the relation of 
union between man and God, and 
mysticism means that and only that. 

There is something in man which 
longs for the Perfect and the Un- 
changing, and is sure, in spite of the 
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confusions, the evils, the rough and 
tumble of life, that the Perfect and 
the Unchanging is the Real. This 
longing and this certainty are latent 
in everyone, in a more or less rudi- 
mentary condition, and they are the 
best clue we have, apart from reve- 
lation, of the mysterious nature of 
man and the true meaning of prayer. 
Now, it is part of the business of 
public worship (liturgy) to arouse 
and feed this Godward hunger, and 
to make us more completely human, 
more alive. 

The unfortunate result of an un- 
balanced emphasis of liturgy is that 
the majority of people do not reach 
the perfect union of the love of 
God, as far as it is possible in this 
life, that union called by the mystics 
“spiritual marriage” between the hu- 
man person and the Son of God, 
the Spouse, wherein each is sur- 
rendered to the other by total pos- 
session one of the other in the con- 
summated union of love, insofar as 
it may be in this life, in which the 
soul is made divine and becomes 
God by participation. 

Why is this state attained only 
by a minority of Christians? St. John 
of the Cross, gifted and experienced 
Carmelite psychologist, says it is 
because “few have the knowledge 
and desire to enter into this full de- 
tachment and emptiness of spirit.” 
Again, he refers to those who “will 
not or know not how to go,” but by 
the way of “sweetness of spirit or 
sense,” and that God condescends to 
them, granting them that which is 
not best for them because of the ig- 
norance or unwillingness by which 
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“they are unable to partake of the 
stronger and more solid food of the 
labors of the Cross of His Son” 
(Ascent of Mt. Carmel, II, XXI, S). 

It is possible to bury Christianity’s 
basic principles so deeply beneath 
a weight of what are supposed to 
be practical applications, that the 
essential thing is almost lost to view. 
For instance, we have it on the 
word of Christ Himself, that the 
sum total of religion is to love God 
above all things and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. No one dis- 
putes this. But many do, apparently, 
overlook the fact that a lifetime is 
not long enough to achieve its full- 
ness or penetrate its meaning. To- 
ward the realization of this goal, it 
is not enough to suggest attending 
Mass and frequenting the sacra- 
ments. This will not answer the ever 
recurring, vitally absorbing ques- 
tions: Who is God? What is love? 

Many other means are required— 
like hours of mental prayer, periods 
of solitude and silence, mortification 
and spiritual reading, spiritual direc- 
tion, etc. Pat answers, simpliste 
views and panaceas are always signs 
of immaturity. 


Second Sign 


To suggest that the works of St. 
John of the Cross are out of date, 
are, in fact, dangerous, too intro- 
spective and psychological. Such a 
statement evidences either a misun- 
derstanding of John of the Cross or 
a misconception of the spiritual life. 
It also indicates a failure to realize 
or respect the fact that St. John is 
the Doctor of Spiritual Theology. 
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Would it not be less divisive, 
more constructive for liturgists to 
take St. John’s psychological map of 
the spiritual life which is a singular, 
exquisite, incomparable contribution 
based on Scripture, sound theology, 
incontrovertible philosophy and mys- 
tical experience—I say, take his psy- 
chological analysis and plow it back 
(actually, St. John never took it out) 
into the sacramental, mystical life of 
the Church? 

In the United States men like Fa- 
thers H. A. Reinhold and Thomas 
Merton have opened the door on 
occasions toward such a needful in- 
tegration. Father Conrad Pepler is 
doing this in England, Father Dan- 
ielou and Father Marie Eugéne and 
others in France. They do believe 
most firmly that the marriage be- 
tween the sign and its concrete 
meaning, the signum and the res, is 
absolute and indissoluble, and that 
until the pair are united in conjugal 
fidelity, the mystical teaching will 
remain up in the air. 

What many (of even the leading) 
exponents of the liturgical move- 
ment do not seem to know, how- 
ever, is that St. John of the Cross, 
the psychologist of the spiritual life 
of whom they are so wary, was in 
fact also a liturgist—his whole goal 
being the very same as the liturgical 
movement's, namely: the transforma- 
tion of man into Christ, the perfect 
priest and victim. His own spiritual 
life was based solidly on the liturgy 
and expressed magnificently through 
the liturgy. Every other sentence of 
St. John of the Cross is a scriptural 
sentence. 
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The “dark nights” of St. John are 


not meant to reject or destroy any- 
thing human or natural but to puri- 
fy them and prepare the way for a 
further unification of all things with- 
in the unimpeded light of the eternal 
presence. He was a poet as well as 
a mystic. He had never forsaken the 
things of sense, but he was detached 
from them. 

With his rigorous insistence on 
absolute detachment went a con- 
crete experience of the “whole 
Christ” and consistent use of the 
mystical language of the Bible and 
of nature. St. John possessed a rare 
and exact knowledge of man. He 
knew man’s need for symbols and 
for mystery and so he would not 
dare strip him of the sign or sacra- 
mentum and feed him only on pure 
doctrine and utter reality. That 
would not only be bad theology but 
also bad psychology. 

It is surprising to find men unim- 
pressed by the voice of the mystics 
and more confident of their own 
abstract speculation. “The efforts of 
the mystics to translate their mys- 
tical experience into intelligible lan- 
guage,” writes Father Arintero, “are 
of greater value and give us a better 
understanding of the ineffable mys- 


teries of the spiritual life than what © 


could be taught by speculative the- 
ology, which views these mysteries 
externally and only through the in- 


vestigations of reason.” 
Third Sign 
A devaluation of personal devo- 


tion, mental prayer and contempla- 
tion. This is more frequently done 
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by implication than by direct ex- 
pression. These activities of the 
spiritual life are not ordinarily open- 
ly denounced in the organs and 
conventions of the liturgical move- 
ment; but neither are they ordinarily 
discussed. The theme for the 1957 
Liturgical Convention was Liturgy 
and Education. The word “contem- 
plation” does not even appear on 
the program. It was brought up in 
one of the workshops and did little 
but stir up consternation, confusion 
and opposition. And yet, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Thomas Aquinas and John of 
the Cross all agree that contempla- 
tion is the end of education. The 
theme for the 1958 Liturgical Con- 
vention was The Liturgical Year. It 
was an excellent opportunity to in- 
tegrate the “three ways” with the 
rhythm of the Church Year. Nothing 
was said; nothing but a negative, 
disparaging, passing remark by one 
of the main speakers to the effect 
that the “three ways” was a canoni- 
zation of Gnosticism and Platonism. 

Liturgical enthusiasts are very dis- 
inclined to give much attention to 
the personal element of religion. 
They seem obsessed with a fear of 
individualism. Little profit can be 
gained by labeling whole epochs as 
“individualist” because their out- 
standing religious personalities seem 
to have taken the liturgical life of 
the Church for granted, or by using 
the papal condemnation of a nine- 
teenth-century error for chiding the 
people of a twentieth-century need. 
Man will always be plagued by ego- 
ism and self-centeredness, but the 
big issue of today is not individual- 
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ism, but its opposite, communism 
and all forms of totalitarianism. 

We have witnessed in this century 
a violent revulsion from an indi- 
vidualistic form of religion. The 
community, now, is the sacred thing. 
Religion is a social affair. All valid 
knowledge of God is social. He is 
chiefly known in man not apart from 
man. The use of prayer is mainly 
social. It improves us for service, 
otherwise it must be condemned as 
a merely selfish activity. This of 
course is an exaggeration, a mutila- 
tion of the gospel of religion and 
of prayer. It weakens religion by 
wiping away the absolute character 
of spiritual values. 

If the swing over to a purely so- 
cial interpretation of religion be al- 
lowed to continue unchecked, the 
result can be only an impoverish- 
ment of our spiritual life; and it will 
be as far-reaching and as regrettable 
as an unbridled individualism. 


Fourth Sign 


The effort to discredit and discard 
the traditional “three ways” of the 
spiritual life—purgation, illumina- 
tion and union. 

Is it wise to discard the “three 
ways” because they are “accidental 
and artificial divisions inspired by 
Platonic influence”? Does the Church 
not take great pains to establish her 
most substantial truths within the 
protective walls of an accidental and 
artificial framework? And must we 
suspect or disparage the culture of 
the Western Church because of 
Greco-Roman influence? Can we so 


lightly discard what has proved to 
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be the most clarifying division that 
has become common property of the 
great spiritual writers and Doctors 
of the Church? 

The most important question of 
all is: Just how accidental and arti- 
ficial is this division? The “three 
ways” seem inextricably bound up 
with nature and fundamental to the 
movement of the whole universe. It 
seems to fit all levels of our life— 
natural, ritualistic and spiritual. All 
unfold according to the same 
rhythm. 

It would seem to be far more rea- 
sonable and far more in keeping 
with the mind of the Church to use 
and explain the “three ways” not 
in isolation, not artificially, not ab- 
stractly, but in the context of the 
whole man and the whole universe. 
This positive procedure will not only 
save mysticism from the unbalanced 
specialization of the theoretical mys- 
tics, but will save liturgy from the 
unbalanced specialization of the 
liturgists. 

One of the questions still unan- 
swered even by Magsam’s book is 
this: Has the divorce between the 
ritual level of man’s Christian life 
and his natural level become so 
complete that the natural level is 
today necessarily artificial? It is per- 
haps for this reason (the absolute 
divorce between ritual and natural 
life) that the average man finds lit- 
tle appeal in the ordinary liturgical 
functions, and why there has to be 
so much encouragement for people 
to enter into the spirit of the liturgy. 

Should our efforts be expended 
toward compelling or persuading 
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people to adhere to symbols that no 
longer clearly symbolize, or should 
we lead them back to nature so that 
the sacramental sign will be signifi- 
cant, or should we plead for new 
signs that not only effect what they 
(vaguely) signify, but (clearly) sig- 
nify what they effect? 

A good book always raises many 
questions. This should not obscure 
the more important fact that many 
other questions have been an- 
swered. This is especially true of 
The Inner Life of Worship. We 
have waited a long time for these 
pressing questions to be answered 
with quiet wisdom, keen precision 
and theological balance. We are im- 
pressed with Father Magsam’s mas- 
terful performance, and are deeply 
indebted to this wise man of Mary- 
knoll. 

It is really important that the di- 
mension of depths begun by Father 
Magsam does not peter out. If it is 
to continue, then the contributions of 
the men of various religious orders 
will have to be more Catholic than, 
for instance, Benedictine, Carmelite, 
or Jesuit. A long view, a broad, rich 
universality, born of a full-grown, 
worldly-grounded theological per- 
spective will be indispensable. The 
activities of mystics and liturgists 
will have to be co-ordinated; and 
they will have to abandon the exces- 
sive specialization into which every- 
one has fallen. 

In fact, we are fortunate to live 
in an age when we have the oppor- 
tunity (and duty) to link up all the 
ancient heritage of liturgical devo- 
tion, growing as it does out of the 
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focal doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, with the more modern 
concentration on mysticism which is 
really of the same Spirit but which 
has appeared to be distinct. 

There is no purpose to continu- 
ing the tension created by the dis- 
parate schools of thought. The pres- 
ent time already has the one single 
advantage that can result from such 
tension: a complete revolution in 
the exposition of ascetical-mystical 
theology. But this cannot result from 
rashness, prejudice, unbalance and 
precipitancy. With this caution in 
mind, it seems safe and right to say 
that the numerous categories of the 
modern treatises with their elaborate 
scales and stages have to be re- 
thought in terms of the total mys- 
tery of the Word of God. 


Distinction for the Sake of Unity 


The signs of immaturity discussed 
thus far exist, it seems to me, be- 
cause many leaders of the liturgical 
movement fail to give sufficient at- 
tention to the distinction and inter- 
relation of the theological virtues 
and the virtue of religion. Liturgists 
are loath to define liturgy in any ex- 
act sense or to attribute to it a lim- 
ited function. They love—and this 
is admirable—to co-ordinate and 
synthesize; and the liturgy is re- 
garded as the best possible tool for 
these purposes. The trouble is that, 
when co-ordination of the manifold 
elements of the spiritual life are 
pursued without proper subordina- 
tion of the same elements to one 


another, confusion is inevitable. Syn- 
thesis presupposes analysis. 
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St. Thomas performs this analyti- 
cal service well. But it seems more 
fitting, here, to quote a Benedictine, 
Dom Aelred Graham. After dis- 
cussing liturgical prayer (and men- 
tal prayer too) as an activity of the 
moral virtue of religion, he says: 
“On the terrain of religion, of the 
worship and service of God, vocal 
prayer holds primacy of place. 
Through religion we pay to God 
the debt of justice we owe Him as 
His creatures, . . . But our relation- 
ship to God is not only one of servi- 
tude; we are His friends as well as 
His servants. Our friendship with 
God brings us into the realm of His 
own peculiar dominion of the soul, 
the activity of the theological vir- 
tues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

“Religion is always concerned 
with God, but indirectly, that is, 
through the medium of something 
else. The theological virtues and 
the gifts, on the other hand, are con- 
cerned with God directly, without 
any created medium. An act of faith, 
or of love, is not a directing or offer- 
ing of something to God, whether 
it be the expression of a need or the 
dedication of some material object, 
but a direct aspiration towards Him 
of the intellect or will. In practice, 
of course, religion and the theologi- 
cal virtues mutually interact: acts of 
religion will normally be influenced 
by faith and charity and these will 
find their external expression in 
prayer and worship and the other 
activities of religion. Nothwithstand- 
ing this they are different virtues 
and the distinction among them has 
practical implications to be recog- 
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nized, not indeed by the operation 
of some virtues to the exclusion of 
the rest, but by the predominance 
of certain among them—with the re- 
sult that the individual's spiritual 
life becomes, as it were, character- 
ized by their activity. Thus the vir- 
tue most clearly revealed in the life 
of St. Benedict was religion; in that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, faith joined 
with wisdom; in St. Ignatius, per- 
haps supernatural prudence. 

“Infused contemplation, the the- 
ologians teach, is not an activity of 
the virtue of religion and is not 
therefore prayer in the sense de- 
scribed above; it is rather an actual- 
ization of thé virtues of faith and 
charity with the co-operation of the 
gift of wisdom. So considered, it is 
a higher and nobler operation of the 
individual soul than prayer, even 
than the common prayer of the 
liturgy.” 

In the light of these principles, 
one can more easily understand how 
the liturgy, which is formal, official 
and prescribed, is not always the 
best means, the richest environment, 
for the intense actuation of the the- 
ological virtues. In other words, li- 
turgical worship, regarded strictly, 
does not involve in itself enough 
silence, aloneness and personal free- 
dom to allow us to respond to our 
Lord’s_ invitation to behave as 
friends. 

One can also see how modern 
methods of mental prayer can, in 
fact, be worthwhile substitutes for 
a “full” liturgical diet of worship. 
The exercises of St. Ignatius have 
led so many to sanctity and to an 
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unusually successful apostolate, that 
even apart from high ecclesiastical 
approval, their efficacy is proved 
beyond dispute. And there is no 
doubt that they prepare the soul for 
contemplation, which in turn is the 
greatest possible contribution to li- 
turgical worship. Contemplative 
prayer, stripped of image and ap- 
perception, idle in appearance and 
yet so active, is the ation, truly 
worthy of God, wherein the soul 
unites herself to Him. Did not St. 
Ignatius say that the whole diet of 
man is to “praise, reverence and 
serve God our Lord”? 

While it is necessary, in order to 
avoid a simpliste view of the spiri- 
tual life, that we distinguish the 
theological virtues from religion, 
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contemplation from prayer, it is of 
equal importance that we should 
not erect an unreal dichotomy be- 
tween them. A departmentalized 
spirituality is no less a misfortune 
than one that is oversimplified. 
Charity is not religion and religion 
is not charity, but charity can be 
religious and religion can be in- 
formed with charity. Contemplation 
and liturgical worship are not the 
same things but they can, and ob- 
viously should, exist harmoniously 
together. 

Liturgy and contemplation are not 
two separate ways to union with 
God. They are two necessary aspects 
of one, single, integrated response 
of the human being to a God who 
loves him. 


Social Action and the Liturgy 


Over two decades ago Dom Virgil Michel wrote: “The entire life of 
the true Christian . . . must be a reflection and a further expression of his 
life at the altar of God, at the true source of the Christian spirit. If 
he is predominantly a passive Christian there, can we expect him to be 
an active Christian in his daily life out in the world?” 

This is why those who are deeply interested in the social apostolate 
eventually also become interested in the liturgical apostolate, and vice- 
versa. For the two are cut from the same cloth. They need each other. 
And the Church needs both of them. Because the impact the Church will 
have on the world in the future depends to a great degree on the work 
of apostolic laymen in the temporal sphere and the degree to which 
these laymen make the liturgy the center of their lives—Ave Mana, 
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East, West 
and the Cold War’ 


CHARLES MALIK 
President, UN General Assembly 


a have little leisure today 
to reflect on the ultimate things. 
Some of them have even lost the 
capacity for such reflection, so that 
it would make little difference even 
if they had plenty of leisure. In 
the hour-to-hour and day-to-day at- 
tention to immediate demands we 
often lose sight of the grand design. 
Nothing is more reinvigorating and 
necessary than to recapture as au- 
thentic a vision of what is really at 
stake in the world situation today as 
possible. Without such a vision we 
can never be certain that in the daily 
discharge of our duties we are not 
really serving those forces whose 


The free world has thus far 
failed to demonstrate that the 
Communist onslaught is not 
irresistible and that commu- 
nism is not, after all, the ir- 
reversible wave of the future. 


aim is the destruction of the very 
values we wish to defend and pro- 
mote. 

There are two standpoints from 
which this perspective can be 
sought: the standpoint of history 
and the standpoint of immediate 
judgment. We are asking in effect: 
what will history fifty or a hundred 
years from now say about what was 
at stake today, about the real ques- 
tions in the balance, about whether 
my existence, whether your exis- 
tence, helped or hindered or ob- 
scured the right issue. The difficulty 
of this approach is that the verdict 
of history will depend on who will 


*An address delivered at the conferring of the Laetare Medal by the University of Notre 
Dame on Robert D. Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State, Washington, D.C., 
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write it. If one point of view pre- 
vails, then that point of view will 
justify itself in the history it will 
write. The most fundamental thing 
at stake today therefore is history 
itself, for the decisions we ourselves 
make determine how history will be 
written and what it will say as to 
what was really at stake. History is 
nothing but the creation of history, 
and the present is already determin- 
ing how the future will view the 
present. This is why nothing is 
more awesome than immediate re- 
sponsibility. We are thus forced 
back upon the standpoint of imme- 
diate judgment. 

How can we ourselves tell what 
is really at stake? We can only do 
so on the basis of principle and con- 
viction. What we affirm to be at 
stake reveals exactly what we be- 
lieve and are. If we say nothing 
really important is at stake, then 
we have already disclosed that ours 
is a life of drift. If we only see an 
adjustment in Europe or an adjust- 
ment in the Middle East or an ad- 
justment in the Far East at stake, 
then we have already exposed the 
extent of our analysis. If we only 
see economic matters at stake, such 
as the raising of the standard of 
living of this or that country or con- 
tinent, then we have already dis- 
played our economic determinism. 
If we only see the great social rev- 
olution in progress in Asia and 
Africa, then we have already de- 
clared our inability to face the rev- 
olution that is occurring or that 
should occur in our own lives. 
Nothing mirrors a man’s soul more 
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accurately than his honest answer 
to the question as to what is at 
stake. 


The Communist Menace 


Behind and determining practical- 
ly everything at stake today is the 
Communist menace. People have a 
way of congratulating themselves on 
the recent events in Tibet and Iraq 
because these events appear to have 
produced a wave of awakening in 
Asia and the Middle East. People 
also congratulate themselves on the 
independence of Yugoslavia from 
Moscow and on the retreat of com- 
munism in France, Italy, Greece 
and Iran since the War. These are 
great developments and they should 
be exploited to the full. But side 
by side with them consider the de- 
cisive advance of communism in 
continental China, the accomplish- 
ments of communism in Southeast 
Asia; the Communist infiltration of 
the Middle East, so electrifying 
that no important decision is taken 
today in or about the Middle East 
except as a function of the Commu- 
nist thrust, whereas most certainly 
this was not the case ten years ago; 
the striking advance made by the 
Communist realm both in the eco- 
nomic and the technological fields; 
the superb activity of the Commu- 
nist party throughout Asia, Africa 
and Latin America; and its stepped- 
up activity even in the United 
States, as some authoritative sources 
declared only last week. 

To the complacent and comfort- 
able I submit therefore the serious 
contemplation of the following ir- 
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reducible facts: 1) For forty-two 

ears communism has never been 
pushed back or dislodged one inch 
from where it gained real political 
power. 2) It monolithically controls 
today about one-third of mankind. 
3) It has penetrated in varying de- 
grees the remaining two-thirds, so 
that the field of struggle of freedom 
with communism is actually in these 
two-thirds rather than in the realm 
of communism itself. 4) Its basic 
objective of communizing the world 
and destroying the values of free- 
dom is absolutely unchanged. 5) 
That the Iron Curtain in Europe ap- 
pears to be firmer than ever before. 
6) It is now nineteen months since 
Sputnik I and the West appears to 
be still behind in that field. 


I will accept comfort for what. 


one can be fairly thankful, but only 
after these facts are faced honestly 
and in their light. I repeat, these 
are irreducible facts. When one fully 
grasps them, one is bound to con- 
clude that the free world has not 
yet demonstrated that the Commu- 
nist onslaught is not irresistible and 
that communism is not after all the 
irreversible wave of the future. This 
demonstration is one of the greatest 
things at stake today. Its importance 
is not all diminished by the indif- 
ference of the comfortable and 
complacent. 


The Economic Realm 


Great things are at stake in the 
economic realm. The average stan- 
dard of living in the United States 
is thirty times that of Asia and 
Africa. Regardless of how it came 
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about, this fact by itself generates 
all sorts of rational and irrational 
tensions. And yet it is not easy to 
tackle this problem. There are eco- 
nomic, political and psychological 
limits to economic assistance, and 
even if one shared everything one 
owned with everybody else, still the 
problem is not solved. For people 
are happy only when they work 
and produce, and indeed when they 
work on and for that which they 
regard as their own. 

It happens, however, that what 
they regard as their own is in some 
cases innately poor. While economic 
development therefore is absolutely 
necessary, and while it holds forth 
tremendous possibilities for the un- 
derdeveloped, there are objective 
human and material limits to such 
development. Some countries will 
never achieve a very high standard 
of living by their own resources. 
The tension therefore appears to 
be of the essence. How to live with 
such essential tension is one of the 
momentous issues at stake. 

It may be that science in the 
future will resolve this issue. But 
science means universities, institutes, 
freedom of thought and inquiry, a 
whole scientific culture, and until 
the underdeveloped people accept, 
attain and sustain all that, their sci- 
entific salvation will have to come 
from the outside. 

In the meantime strong govern- 
ments have arisen to keep the lid 
down; but in the nature of the case 
this is a very precarious effort. 
Strong governments acting on res- 
tive populations without palpable 
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hope for real economic improve- 
ment would, even if they were the 
most benevolent to start with, soon- 
er or later degenerate into tyrannies, 
and, to keep on bolstering their 
position, they would resort to all the 
tricks of demagogy. The people 
will have to be fed on illusion and 
when illusion is a perpetual condi- 
tion of survival it becomes national 
mythology. What is at stake here 
is the truth, namely, whether peo- 
ple can stand the real truth about 
themselves and their possibilities 
without a considerable dose of il- 
lusion. Illusion, and and therewith 
the suppression of freedom of 
thought and expression, becomes a 
studied instrument of stability. 

To maintain a modicum of peace 
under these most trying conditions 
some international order, like that 
of the United Nations, is required 
under which the underdeveloped 
peoples would develop themselves 
in complete freedom, but with the 
temptation of aggrandizing at each 
other's expense reduced to a mini- 
mum. The economic necessities of 
the underdeveloped world generate 
a strong drive toward economic 
mergers transcending all narrow na- 
tionalism. And so we see how in 
this age of intense nationalism the 
very principle of nationalism itself 
is at stake. 


The Question of War 


Another fundamental question at 
stake today is war. I do not mean 
whether war will break out, but 
what kind of war. The very notion 
of war has become ambiguous. Now 
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in general a state of war exists 
whenever “the enemy” is identified 
and steps are taken to reduce or 
control or eliminate him. Until re- 
cently the term “war” has been ap- 
plied only to “hot war,” and even 
now when people of “war” 
they usually mean the fireworks. 
But the development in recent years 
of new methods of “taking steps 
against the enemy” has necessitated 
the distinction between “hot” and 
“cold” war. For the objective of re- 
ducing or controlling or eliminating 
the enemy can under modern con- 
ditions be reached through a variety 
of means short of armed conflict, 
and no nation will precipitate such 
a conflict if it can gain its objective 
without it. The new methods in- 
clude “infiltration,” “the softening 
up of the enemy from within,” 
“subversion or indirect aggression,” 
“fifth-columnism and the incitement 
of civil strife from abroad”—a whole 
host of measures which clever 
propaganda can take through the 
radio and the press and which dis- 
ciplined and dedicated agents with 
lots of money at their disposal can 
administer through ruthless action 
by bribery or blackmail or intimida- 
tion or assassination or smear tactics 
or forged documents. 

Thus, so far as war is concerned, 
this is not the age of the old legal- 
istic notion of direct aggression. We 
speak of the critical world situation! 
A fundamental aspect of this situa- 
tion is that everywhere there is a 
listening ear, a staring eye, a paid 
agent. This is not the age of war in 
the classical sense, but of infiltration 
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and indirect aggression; of espi- 
onage; of the softening up of the 
will and the resolve; of the under- 
mining of character and morale; of 
slander and character assassination; 
of bribery and demoralization; of 
the manipulation of the press and 
the radio in the most vicious man- 
ner. 

This is the age of the arousal of 
the darkest passions in man, the 
age of the dread mob spirit, the 
spirit of terror and revenge, the 
spirit that lives on scapegoats and 
personalities, on blood and sacrifice, 
that spirit that, to be placated and 
propitiated, demands a victim every 
day. It is like the dragon in the 
legend of Saint George who asked 
for a fair damsel every morning, and 
perhaps today also every evening; 
and believe me it takes someone like 
Saint George in the name of some- 
body higher than himself to stab 
and kill the modern dragon with his 
mighty sword. 

In short, this is the age of cold 
war, and those who keep on talking 
about aggression and about terri- 
torial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, as though these were the 
real worries, are either naive or hyp- 
ocrites or not living in this age or 
only using these terms as temporary 
expedients. 

The result has been a general 
terrorization of people; they are 
afraid to stick out their neck; they 
are afraid to call things by their ex- 
act name; they voluntarily accept 
to be hypnotized and lulled, in fact, 
they practice the macabre art of self- 
hypnosis themselves; they say to 
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themselves, “Let somebody else do 
it, let somebody else take the blow, 
let me repair to some lee and hide 
myself in quiet.” And he who has 
no adequate means of defending 
himself in this strange kind of war- 
fare, in this brave new world, he 
who, for whatever reason, even if 
it be the best of reasons, is not able 
to retaliate in kind, is simply lost. 

It is my opinion that the West is 
weak in this new kind of warfare; 
that it cannot congratulate itself be- 
cause it has deterred aggression 
when the real question is whether it 
can deter subversion; and that of 
course communism will always carry 
out a peace offensive in the classical 
sense of no aggression when it is 
all the time waging a most success- 
ful war in the neo-classical sense of 
infiltration, neutralization and sub- 
version. 

What is really at stake today con- 
cerning war is not so much who will 
win the arms race, although that 
is most important, as the ability of 
the free world to win the cold war. 
The difficulty of this challenge 
should never cause one so to lose 
his patience as to think of hot war 
as the only way out. For that is no 
way out at all. But if communism 
persists in waging its own kind of 
war, as I believe it will, it ought to be 
beaten at its own game; and I be- 
lieve it can be beaten without stoop- 
ing to its methods. 


The Values of the West 


Western civilization is beleaguered 
today. It is called upon to justify 
itself. Its fundamental values are 
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not only denied and opposed by in- 
ternational communism and ques- 
tioned by the awakened old cultures 
of Asia and Africa, but within its 
own ranks skepticism and unbelief 
are working havoc. So far as the 
Western world is concerned, the 
deepest thing at stake is its faith 
in its values and its ability to justi- 
fy and defend them. 

Can the Western world be con- 
ceived without the people freely 
electing and dismissing those who 
govern them? And yet it is that 
very principle of free representative 
government that is denied by com- 
munism and many another system. 

Where would Western civilization 
be without the doctrine that the 
individual human person is the 
highest visible reality? And yet this 
is precisely what is denied, and the 
party or the system or the nation 
or some abstract set of ideas is put 
above man. 

Where would Western civiliza- 
tion be without struggle and hard 
work and adventure and taking 
risks and some law by which peo- 
ple live? And yet look at the soft- 
ness, and ease, and lawlessness, and 
refusal to take risks, and quest of 
pleasure and security, which infect 
the whole world. 

Where would Western civilization 
be without the cumulative continu- 
ity of four or five thousand years 
of history, which enables the mind, 
in identifying itself with this whole 
stretch, to contemplate, for instance, 
the fourth century B.C. or the thir- 
teenth cen A.D. in itself and 
for itself, and to learn a great deal 
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from it? And yet history today is 
precisely the rejection of history, 
the chopping up of the past, the 
setting up of a multitude of arbi- 
trary beginnings, the selection of 
only those themes and values that 
fit into preconceived frames. 

Where would Western civilization 
be without the personal freedom 
to think and seek and speak and 
be? And yet in many parts of the 
world only the party or the dictator 
is free, and even this freedom is 
subservient to the lust for power 
and glory. 

Where would the wonderful tra- 
dition of science and knowledge en- 
shrined in the great universities be 
without the principle that there is 
a fixed, independent and attainable 
truth in every field of inquiry? And 
yet truth is regarded by many to- 
day as only that which serves the 
party or the nation or the revolu- 
tion or the government, and the 
whole intellectual quest becomes 
the handmaid of power. 

Where would Western civilization 
be without the immanent operation 
of a personal God? And yet the 
first principle of communism is pre- 
cisely militant atheism, and in the 
pantheistic revivals elsewhere the 
personal character of God is alto- 
gether denied. 

Free representative government, 
the primacy of the human person, 
the moral law, the continuity of his- 
tory, freedom, truth, and God—it is 
these things that are at stake to- 
day. They are all rejected and op- 
posed from without, and some of 
them are doubted or compromised 
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from within. Is life worth living 
without them? And yet if people 
do not wake up, life will not be 
worth living. 


Today’s Need 
A mighty spiritual revival there- 


fore is needed. For much more 
than peace is at stake. The revival 
must take hold not only of individ- 
uals here and there, but of whole 
institutions; not only of the leaders, 
but of the grass roots. The com- 
placent and soft must be thoroughly 
shaken. When they congratulate 
themselves, they ought to congratu- 
late themselves on real things. When 
they sit back and pontificate, they 
ought to be anxious how history 
will judge them fifty years from 
now. They ought to show that they 
and their culture are growing in the 
mastery of the deep and ultimate. 
They ought to prove that they are 
galvanized into a keen awareness 
of what is really at stake. 
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The ideal of a settled, success- 
ful, selfish life is wholly inadequate. 
One craves to see great themes 
sought and discussed, great causes 
espoused. One burns for the rein- 
troduction into life of the pursuit 
of greatness. And yet everywhere 
I go I find people sitting at the 
edge of their seats waiting to be 
shown the way. It is not therefore 
their fault that they stay in that 
posture. 

The time is here, I feel, for a vast 
advance on many fronts. I am per- 
suaded that there are virtually in- 
finite possibilities, both material and 
moral, wherewith to vindicate free- 
dom against unfreedom, joy of liv- 
ing against tyranny, man against all 
that is subhuman and inhuman, 
truth against darkness and false- 
hood, and God against the devil and 
his works. The only question is 
whether the realm of freedom will 
prove worthy of the many possibili- 
ties open to it. 


This should be the specific 
work of the Catholic Press— 
to take the principles of the 
theologians and the power of 
the faith and to give them a 
meaning for men in our 
times, to make them a work- 
ing part of 20th-century life 
in America. Contemporary 
involvement is our work. 


The Function of 
the Catholic Press’ 


I WONDER who first invented 
the idea of proposing a theme 
for a convention. The same person 
probably suggested the position of 
keynoter. Undoubtedly, the origi- 
nator of both was some rare kind of 
sober personality who expected that 
something permanently worthwhile 
should come out of a convention, 
that the three or more days spent 
with other delegates of the same 
interests is supposed to accomplish 
something. There is a good deal 
of evidence to support the view 
that, despite themes and keynoters, 
conventions, even press conventions, 


Very Rev. FRANCIS ane 
Pmor 


Editor, T. 


are not apt to be world-shaking 
events, and the people least likely 
to be impressed are those who at- 
tend them. We might all be better 
off if we just handed our texts to 
the NC early in the week and then 
seriously set out having a good time 
together without interruption. In 
this way we would doubtless get to 
know each other much better and, 
as far as I have been able to de- 
termine, this is the most lasting good 
effect of this or any convention. 
Since we must have a theme, I 
suppose we may ask he: Mog par- 


ticular one was chosen. e essen- 


®The keynote address at the 49th National Convention of the Catholic Press Association, 
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tial unity of the Catholic press” has 
a certain timeliness, of course, since 
this is a moment when Catholics are 
suddenly showing a new interest in 
unity of every kind. Perhaps it is in- 
tended to give us an ecumenical 
flavor, which will surely do us no 
harm at all. But, of course, there 
could be another meaning, quite 
the opposite of this. Instead of em- 
phasizing something we have, it 
may be pointing to something that 
we have not. It may be the thought 
of the experts that the Catholic 
press is so splintered, so diverse, so 
nearly chaotic that we need to find 
some “essential” unity to pull us to- 
gether again. At any rate, some one 
else will have to answer for the 
theme; for me it rests only to dis- 
cover somewhere in it a tone which 
can in some way be called a key- 
note. 

The unity of the Catholic press 
is not the same thing as our unity 
in the Church; it rather presupposes 
Church unity, the fact that we are 
all loyal Catholics already com- 
mitted by our faith to the tradition- 
al teachings of the Church. A unity, 
then, of belief and practice is not 
the basis on which we can discuss 
the specific unity of the Catholic 
press, Every Catholic endeavor, not 
just the apostolate of the written 
word, has as a kind of antecedent 
postulate this unity of faith and 
practice; Catholic education, Catho- 
lic social action, Catholic family pro- 
grams, Catholic charities and all 
similar efforts are one with the 
Catholic press in the essential unity 
of the Church of Christ. But what 
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is the special unity of the Catholic 
press which, when our common 
faith is accepted, gives it its appro- 
priate and particular flavor? Taking 
for the moment our faith for grant- 
ed, what is it that brings us all to- 
gether and gives us the feeling of 
having something in common? The 
answer I would like to suggest is 
that our essential unity is our com- 
mon purpose. It is a unity deter- 
mined not so much by what we are 
as by what we are trying to do. 
This last, unfortunately, is a good 
deal more mysterious than we have 
been willing to acknowledge. It is 
not in fact easy to discover our pur- 
pose even from the pages of our 
papers. If our unity, as a press, is 
unclear and elusive, it is probably 
because our purposes, our aims, are 
not clearly drawn and universally 
subscribed to. 

In general terms we have no great 
anxiety on this point. Long ago, we 
made up our minds that the Catho- 
lic press was not, in the pejorative 
sense of that word, merely a “pious” 
press. We have a task far more 
significant than simple edification. 
Perhaps it is fair to call our effort, 
again in the wide sense, a work of 
education through information. We 
are expected to present for our 
readers information not generally 
available elsewhere and with it an 
application of Christian principles 
to the contemporary and changing 
reality of history. 

It can be expressed variously. To 
see the world in the pattern of the 
divine plan for man, to set against 
the moment the spirit of the time- 
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less gospel, to understand the city 
of man in terms of the city of God, 
to put the ancient principles of the 
Christian faith in a new guise giv- 
ing them new relevance—all of this 
is the work of the press, the purpose 
for which we labor, the ideal we 
pursue, the goal toward which we 
strive. Our essential unity is this 
oneness of dedication, the singleness 
of purpose which separates us from 
all others who work in the world of 
words and which joins us together 
in a sacred and even divine mission. 


Platitudes or Programs? 


Let us suppose, then, that we can 
accept this much at least and ac- 
knowledge that we have agreed on 
the “essential unity” of the Catholic 
press. With all of this said, how- 
ever, we are not very much brighter 
than we were before we began. 
Every Catholic paper, we suppose, 
looks upon itself as interpreting the 
world and its problems in accord- 
ance with Catholic principles. In 
simple truth, it is difficult to find a 
paper which is not full of principles, 
many of them, I fear, fresh from 
the handbooks which are given as 
guides to student theologians. It 
must be amusing for those who are 
not Catholic to look at our papers 
and to see with what ease we reach 
into our knapsacks and draw out 
rules and laws to fit every situation, 
however complex. They must won- 
der, these observers from outside 
the faith, if we are being serious 
with ourselves as we provide plati- 
tudes for a world crying out for 
projects and programs. If all we 
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needed for success was the expres- 
sion of righteousness, long ago in- 
deed would our pious and often 
pompous prose have led us to vic- 
tory. 

As we are united in purpose, so 
of course are we united in principle, 
but this is only the beginning, even 
where it is the foundation, of the 
real work we have to do. In the 
world of real things we must labor 
in that uncertain area where prin- 
ciples are put into practice, where 
the ideal in all its beauty meets the 
real in all its complexity. The im- 
mediate, practical decision is how 
in this and that concrete situation 
a certain rule of law finds itself op- 
erating, or how a human personality 
is involved in an existential state of 
affairs quite individual and unusual, 
or what to make of an event 
shrouded in something like mystery 
with dim outlines and dimmer ori- 
gins—these are the matters calling 
for comment from Catholic editors, 
and the handbook is a guide which 
leads us only a very short distance 
in search of realistic answers. The 
essential unity of the Catholic press 
is a good foundation but it is in- 
tended only as a base for further 
building. 

The immense failing of the Cath- 
olic press—and we should acknowl- 
edge this ourselves—is not that bye 
lack unity, unity of p se and 
poets but that Baers the kind 
of training that takes us very far 
beyond this basic unity into the 
practical and controversial context 
in which our people must live and 
in which they seek our assistance. 
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The world of principles and plati- 
tudes is a very cozy one and we 
have a comfortable refuge from 
which we can lecture in self-right- 
eous fashion a world that distrusts 
the values these principles repre- 
sent. 

Nowhere that I know of can one 
find more good advice than in the 
pages of the Catholic press. We can 
tell people how to run their homes 
and their families, their labor unions 
and their laws; we give good advice 
on foreign aid and domestic reces- 
sion; we can tell the teachers how 
to administer their schools and the 
priests how to run their parishes; 
there is almost no topic on which 
we are not prepared to present our 
views—economic, social, political, 
cultural, religious, liturgical, literary 
—and in every case we speak with 
authority but nearly always we 
speak in truisms. While we speak 
in cosmic and eternal language, our 
strength seems to be in analysis. 
With what eagerness and effect we 
dig our teeth into some obiter dicta 
of the Supreme Court, or some re- 
mark of a man in public life; we 
eagerly correct the impressions of 
the commentators and rewrite the 
articles of other journals; we have 
a gift for setting people straight, as 
if we were set up to be the watch- 
dogs of orthodoxy and the guardians 
of right thinking. 

We have no need really to be 
anxious about the essential unity of 
the Catholic press—we have it in 
abundance, such abundance indeed 
that it is almost literally true that 
when you have read one paper, you 
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have very nearly read them all. The 
somber sameness that stretches from 
coast to coast and from north to 
south, and even in some measure 
beyond our borders, is interpreted 
by some to mean that we have a 
“Catholic” position on all things. 
What it really means is that we are 
agreed on principles and have never 
got down to facts. We are, in 
truth, standing so far back from re- 
ality as to be almost separated from 
it. 
Our Need: Involvement 


The work of the Catholic press is 
actually to be involved in the pres- 
ent moment, not to be moralizing on 
theoretical and ideal cases in which 
no one is either interested or com- 
mitted. If we could bring ourselves 
to the understanding that we must 
wrestle with concrete situations and 
apply our principles to real matters, 
we would come into collision with 
the spirit of the age and give shape 
to its future. We need an involve- 
ment to replace our detachment; we 
must have a contact with reality 
that removes the key-ring solutions 
of a handbook, and provides a prac- 
tical guide for real people living in 
a real world. The fact of the matter 
is that we are not prepared, most 
of us surely, for the transfer from 
the world of ideas and principles to 
the world of facts and events. 

Most of us writing in the Catho- 
lic press are trained moralizers; we 
are accustomed to judging things in 
their moral implications, and the re- 
sult is that we end up by supposing 
that the work of the Catholic press 
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is only to pass moral judgment on 
the changing world and the acts and 
utterances of others. This is a grave 
error because we have much more 
to do than to judge—we must surely 
also prophesy and give witness, or 
we are not faithful to our essen- 
tial Christian commitment. But to 
prophesy and to give witness, we 
must stand in the midst of the world 
and know its flavor, be aware of its 
directions, encourage its creativity 
and bless its advances. 

It is a mistake surely for Catholic 
editors to think of themselves as 
theologians—even though they should 
know some theology. We are in- 
tended to be part of that world 
which takes the learning of the the- 
ologians and makes it work in the 
concrete circumstances of a chang- 
ing human existence. Along with 
the knowledge of principles, usually 
our strongest point, we should have 
an understanding of contemporary 
reality in terms of its institutions, its 
dynamic, its social climate, its hopes, 
and its fears. It is not possible to 
provide intelligent commentary, and 
consequently intelligent leadership, 
if we are unaware of the nature of 
our complex society, unaware of the 
forces for good and evil at work in 
it, the direction in which it is set, 
the elements of power within it, 
and the basic issues on which men 
either agree or are divided. 

Our theology serves us poorly in- 
deed if we cannot bring it into 
contact with the present context of 
American life; our social philosoph 
is impotent unless we have a knowl- 
edge of the social sciences which 


makes it relevant to this moment 
and to men in this moment. This 
should be the specific work of the 
Catholic press—to take the princi- 
ples of the theologians and the pow- 
er of the faith and to give them 
meaning for men in our times, to 
make them a working part of twen- 
tieth-century life in America, This 
contemporary involvement is our 
work, to place the leaven in the 
meal, and not to be satisfied until 
the whole be leavened. 

When we suggest to our readers 
that their problems can be solved 
simply by rethinking their princi- 
ples, we mislead them; when we 
simplify life and living in terms of 
moral formulae alone, we are being 
dishonest. Principles must be put in- 
to practice and formulae must be 
filled in with facts before men can 
find their way toward the good life. 
The Catholic press must bring to 
present realities the immense riches 
of the Church, of course, but it 
must come with practical programs 
and immediate answers to immedi- 
ate problems. 

No one must suppose that we 
are suggesting that principles can 
be set aside or are matters of no 
consequence. What we are saying 
is that they are arid and unproduc- 
tive unless they are given a present 
reality in a context of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces here and 
now existing. There are bound to be 
dangers in applying timeless princi- 
ples to passing events—but the al- 
ternative is more dangerous: men 
lose confidence in the principles 
themselves. 
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If the Catholic press in America 
so often gets only passing respect 
from Catholics and less from our 
neighbors, it is because we lack the 
confidence or the ability to face real 
issues in a practical and committed 
fashion. Our essential unity is 
secure, but our essential task is 
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scarcely formulated. It is a pente- 
costal work to speak to men so that 
each generation understands in his 
own tongue. They may say of us 
“these men are full of new wine’— 
but it will be that divine intoxication 
which is the breath of the Spirit in 
the world making all things new. 


Positive Anti-Communism 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that the West must realize that it 
cannot fight communism successfully by negative measures, short-term 
plans and emergency reactions such as in Berlin, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Iraq. So far the West has dealt with situations piece-meal in restricted 
areas. The West has acted only after the East acts, been always on the 
defensive, and arrived too late—certainly after the Communists. The 
West rushes into a country because of a Communist offensive, and 
often has to identify itself with a person or party which does not 
represent or support democracy. The West thus often puts itself in the 
worst possible light, often does little good, if any, for democracy, and 
even plays into the hands of the Communists. _ 

As I see it, the West must cease waiting until the Communists strike. 
The West, like the East, should try to win the world to a way of life. 
The West should sell international democracy, just as they try to peddle 
international communism. The West should not wait to fight com- 
munism in the spots the Communists pick—Tom Mboya, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Kenya Federation of Labor, in the Catnotic Wor tp, July, 
1959. 





When hypnosis is medically 
indicated and when it is em- 
ployed by a reasonably well- 
trained professional, it is 
morally unobjectionable. 


The Morality of Hypnosis’ 


Joszern T. Mancan, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


Author's Introductory Note: About two years ago at the request of 
His Eminence, the late Samuel Cardinal Stritch, asides of 
Chicago, we started an investigation into the subject of hypnosis 
with the intention of making a medico-moral evaluation. To facilitate 
our work we drew up a questionnaire and sent it to six leading 
Catholic psychiatrists: Father William J. Devlin, S.J., of Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill.; Doctors Francis J. Braceland of the Institute 
of Living, Hartford, Conn.; Francis J. Gerty of the University of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill.; John J. Madden of Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill.; John I. Nurnberger of the University of Indiana, iediiaapels, 
Ind., and to Edward A. Strecker of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penn. These men mediately or immediately directed us 
to send the questionnaire also to the following doctors who have been 
using hypnosis in their clinical practice: Doctors Milton H. Erickson, 
President of the American Society of Clinical Hypnosis, of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Merton M. Gill of Berkeley, Cal.; William S. Kroger of 
Chicago, Ill.; Lawrence S. Kubie of New York, N.Y.; Harold Rosen, 
Executive Secretary of the Society for Clinical and Experimental 
Hypnosis, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., and Lewis 


*Reprinted from the Linacre Quarterly, 1438 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo., 
May, 1959. 
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R. Wolberg of New York, N.Y. We also sent the questionnaire to 
Mr. Stanley L. Morel, a hypnotist studying in Chicago, Ill 

Since all thirteen of these men answered the questionnaire in more 
or less detail, our debt of gratitude to them is very great. Some 
sent important articles and references to help in the study. In the 
body of the article where we quote these men without any specific 
reference, we are quoting from their private answers to the question- 


naire. 


Two other sources that we found especially helpful are the two 
official reports on hypnosis made by the British Medical Association, 
published in the British Medical Journal, April 23, 1955, and by the 
American Medical Association, published in the Journal of the y Aa 
ican Medical Association, Sept. 13, 1958. 


T THE present time it is impos- 
sible to give a philosophical 
definition of hypnosis. Psychiatrists 
and other doctors who use hypnosis 
in their clinical practice know what 
effects they can produce in a patient 
under hypnosis. But they readily ad- 


mit that they do not know precisely 

what is the nature of hypnosis. 
Hypnosis derives its name from 

the name of the Grecian god of 


sleep, Hypnos. Both the procedure 
of inducing the artificial state of the 
one under hypnosis and the arti- 
ficial state itself have been called 
by various names. The procedure 
has been called animal magnet- 
ism, psychological lobotomy, hypno- 
anesthesia, medical relaxation, sug- 
gestive relaxation, psycho-prophylac- 
tic relaxation, and the like. The arti- 
ficial state itself has been called 
sleep, trance, hypnotic state, a kind 
of artificially induced sleep, a state 
of mental absorption, a concentra- 
tion of the mind on one idea, a 
temporary condition of altered atten- 
tion, a state of exaggerated sug- 
gestibility, and the like. 


Up to relatively recent times many 
have thought that a state of hypnosis 
could not be produced by natural 
powers, but only by some preter- 
natural power which they ascribed 
to the evil spirit. As a result, the 
word “hypnotism” has been used to 
signify spiritualistic phenomena 
founded in superstition or in the 
working of the evil spirit. But the 
hypnotic state is not a state induced 
by so-called “occult” practices, nor 
is it associated in nature with witch- 
craft, black magic,  spiritualistic 
seances, or the like. Hypnosis is not 
fakery or foolishness; it is not mere- 
ly a sort of game or entertainment. 
Rather it is a matter for serious scien- 
tific investigation. Hypnosis is not 
a state of sleep, as sleep is ordinarily 
understood. It seems to be more like 
the waking state than like ordinary 
sleep. 

Today we know that the induc- 
tion of an hypnotic state need not 
transcend the natural powers of man. 
Hypnosis is founded in relaxation, 
concentration, and suggestion. By 
suggestion the hypnotist induces a 
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relaxed subject to concentrate his 
attention so intensely on one object 
that he finally becomes aware of 
that object aes Then, after the 
subject is in the hypnotic state, the 
hypnotist, if he so desires, and with 
the permission of the subject, widens 
the field of awareness even to the 
point where the subject is apparent- 
ly completely alert to all things. Yet, 
according to the suggestion of the 
hypnotist, he is completely unaware 
of more or less restricted areas of 
sensation, for example, of sensations 
of pain in just one particular part 
of the body. In the process of in- 
duction the subject remains silent 
and inert. But as Drs. Kubie and 
Margolin observe so well: 


Once he is fully hypnotized the subject 
need not remain silent, inert and apart. 
If appropriate words from the hypnotist 
engender corresponding purposes in the 
subject, he will walk around, converse 
intelligently, and in general make it 
evident that his sensori-motor horizons 
have re-expanded, seemingly to their 
pre-hypnotic limits.* 


After this brief description of 
what hypnosis is and what it is not, 
it will help to clarify our thinking 
during the rest of this study if we 
settle on a sort of working definition 
of hypnosis. The British and Amer- 
ican Medical Associations provide us 
with just such a definition. The 
British Medical Association’s report 
formulated the definition with which 
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the American Medical Association’s 
report is in agreement. It reads as 
follows: 


[Hypnosis is] a temporary condition of 
altered attention in the subject which 
may be induced by another person and 
in which a ane of phenomena may 
appear spontaneo or in response to 
vail "9 other stimuli. These phe- 
nomena include alterations = conscious- 
ness and memory, increased suscepti- 
bility to napalm and the production 
in the subject of responses and ideas 
unfamiliar to him in his usual state 
of mind. Further, phenomena such as 
anesthesia, paralysis, and the rigidity 
of muscles, and vasomotor changes can 
be produced and removed in the 
hypnotic state.’ 


As we would readily conclude, the 
hypnotic state in the individual case 
can be more or less superficial or 
more or less deep. Some authors 
give as many as nine or ten different 
hypnotic states according to the 
depth of the state. Others, restrict- 
ing the number, include the nine 
or ten within their own number of 
four or five. Ordinary distinctions 
are made between what are called 
“waking suggestion,” “waking hyp- 
nosis,” “superficial state,” “somnam- 
bulistic state,” and the “coma or 
trance state.” Also, depending on 
how widely he interprets and ap- 
plies the term, hypnosis, one doctor 
will find a state of hypnosis where 
another will deny its presence. One 
doctor will maintain, for example, 


1 Lawrence S. Kubie, M.D., and Sydney Margolin, M.D., “The Process of Hypnotism and 
the Nature of the Hypnotic State,” The American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 100, No. 5, 


March, 1944 (pp. 611-622), p. 618. 
2 British Medical Journal, April 23, 1955. 
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that the method of so-called “natural 
childbirth” is not a type of hypnosis, 
whereas another doctor regularly us- 
ing hypnosis and practicing in the 
field of obstetrics and gynecology 
maintains that it is. 

There is also wide variation in the 
techniques of inducing the hypnotic 
state. Seemingly there is little su- 
periority of one method over an- 
other, when each is competently 
applied. If the hypnotist is confident 
in his technique, if he is sufficiently 
persuasive and persistent, and if he 
knows how to shift his technique in 
accordance with the changing re- 
actions of his subject, he will prob- 
ably be rewarded with a maximum 
of induction successes. All literature 
on the subject agrees that it is easy 
to learn how to hypnotize. 

Judgments among hypnotists still 
differ markedly on two points that 
most intimately touch the field of 
morals. Some maintain that those in 
an hypnotic state will refuse to ex- 
ecute commands which in their 
usual state of mind they would not 
do because of moral objections. 
Others judge that they can induce 
a person under hypnosis to act con- 
trary to the dictates of his con- 
science. To these latter the extent 
to which the hypnotized person will 
follow the suggestions of the hyp- 
notist seems to depend on the depth 
of the hypnotic state. There is also 
definite disagreement about whether 
it is possible by suggestion to in- 
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duce an hypnotic state in an un- 
willing subject. 

Another type of hypnosis com- 
ing to the fore today is self-hypnosis 
or auto-hypnosis. This is not the 
same as auto-suggestion. In auto- 
suggestion there is no relation, real 
or fancied, with any other person. 
In self-hypnosis there is implied a 
relation between two individuals: 
the subject and his hypnotist. Cer- 
tain physicians will hypnotize a par- 
ticular patient and instill in him a 
post-hypnotic suggestion that the pa- 
tient can by performing certain ac- 
tions hypnotize himself when he 
wishes.° 

From what has been said so far, 
it is apparent that although hyp- 
nosis is being used today as a med- 
ical procedure, a great deal of work 
must yet be done to explore more 
thoroughly its nature, and to deter- 
mine more accurately its long-range 
effects as well as criteria for the 
selection of patients. 


Medical Uses of Hypnosis 


In general, hypnosis today is a 
recognized aid to medical and psy- 
chiatric practice, as an adjunct to 
other therapeutic techniques. In con- 
firmation of this statement we need 
only inspect the hospital records 
which tell of its success in actual 
use. Courses in medical hypnosis 
have been offered in some, even 
though in only a very few, ac- 
credited medical schools, for ex- 


8Harold Rosen, Ph.D., M.D., “Hypnosis, Mental Hygiene, and the Dentist-Hypnotist,” 
Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis, Vol. V, No. 8, July, 1957 (pp. 101-131), 


esp. pp. 121-125. 
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ample, in Seton Hall College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, the Catholic 
medical school in Newark, New 
Jersey. Both the American and the 
British Medical Associations recom- 
mend in their reports that courses 
be established under proper auspices 
for the training of doctors in the 
proper medical uses of hypnosis. 
And they both encourage active 
participation in high level research 
by members of the medical and den- 
tal professions. 

“[Hypnosis],” according to the 
report of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, “has been of great im- 
portance to the growth of modern 
psychotherapy.” The subcommittee 
which helped draw up the published 
report was satisfied that 


. . » hypnosis is of value and may be 
the treatment of choice in some cases 
of so-called psychosomatic disorder and 
sychoneurosis. It may also be of value 
or revealing unrecognized motives and 
conflicts in such conditions. As a 
method of treatment it has proved its 
ability to remove toms and to alter 
morbid habits o thought and be- 
havior.‘ 

In the long-term rebuilding of a 
patient’s personality, however, most 
doctors agree that its best practical 
use lies in effecting a proper rap- 
port between the patient and the 
doctor. 

Its other medical uses are as an 
analgesic or anesthetic agent. Acute 
pain (such as is found, for example, 
in migraine headaches), chronic 


4 British Medical Journal, April 28, 1955. 
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pain (such as is found in terminal 
cases of cancer), and post-operative 
pain, all have been alleviated by 
hypnosis. In addition, there is the 
obvious advantage that in these 
cases habit-forming drugs are alto- 
gether unnecessary or needed in 
only modified amounts. 

As an anesthetic during surgery 
hypnosis has been used by itself, 
that is, without any drugs, and as 
an adjunct to the use of drugs. By 
itself, hypnosis has been used fre- 
quently enough in dentistry, in pain- 
ful diagnostic examinations, and in 
minor surgery (such as tonsilectomy 
and plastic surgery). When it is 
used in major surgery, it is usually 
used as a valuable adjunct to the 
use of drugs. In such surgery it can 
help better the patient’s outlook, 
ease his tensions before the opera- 
tion, and minimize post-operative 
shock. The quantity of drugs needed 
is reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 
Furthermore, in exceptional cases of 
major surgery when unfavorable re- 
actions to chemical anesthetics have 
rendered their use practically im- 
possible, hypnosis has been used 
successfully by itself. Dr. Joseph 
Tobin, who uses hypnosis as an 
anesthetic in his work at Alexian 
Brothers Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, 
has used it in doing hernia opera- 
tions and appendectomies, in set- 
ting bones, taking care of rectal ab- 
scesses and various lacerations, in 
doing kidney examinations and other 
work on the male genital tract. 
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In the field of obstetrics, the judg- 


ment that in selected cases there 
is no danger of ill effects to the 
mother or child is gaining more 
widespread approval. The doctors 
who defend the use of hypnosis as 
an anesthetic in delivery rooms stress 
the fact that through its use there is 
assured a marked decrease in the 
dangers of fetal anoxia. Evidence 
from various sources agrees that 
mothers who delivered under hyp- 
nosis gave birth to remarkably pink 
babies, who cried unusually soon 
after delivery, and that the moth- 
ers considered their experience a re- 
markably pleasant one. But the 
American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists does not favor 
the use of hypnosis as a means of 
relieving the pains of parturition. 
In the “Report of the Committee on 
Obstetrical Anesthesia and Anal- 
gesia” which was presented to and 
approved by the Executive Board 
of the American College of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists at its 
meeting in April, 1958, in Los An- 
geles, California, it is stated: 


We would welcome a really scientific 
evaluation of the use of hypnosis in 
obstetrical practice considered from the 
obstetrician’s and the anesthesiologist’s 
standpoints as well as from the patient’s 
point of view. It must be emphasized 
that as yet we do not know of evidence 
to suggest that any large segment of 
the population, without recourse to 
anesthetic agents in an effort to relieve 

ain, can undergo the experiences of 
abor and delivery in a manner satis- 
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factory to themselves, and at the same 
time accomplish delivery with preserva- 
tion of as great a measure of maternal 
health and with as little effect on fetal 
life as is commonly realized by the 
usual conduct of labor .. . 

We must keep in mind the fact that 
zealous emphasis of the merits of any 
single method of conducting labor and 
delivery may lead to the neglect of 
skills that are life-saving when the not 
too infrequent abnormalities and emer- 
gencies arise. We would emphasize that 
a real danger exists in the development 
of an enthusiastic faith in the spon- 
taneity and naturalness of parturition, 
if this state of mind results in the 
deterioration of the facilities and per- 
sonnel necessary to accomplish oper- 
ative delivery promptly and efficiently. 
When operative delivery is indicated, 
the almost perfect safety that a highly 
developed anesthesia-operating team is 
most likely to assure is an asset that 
mothers cannot afford losing. 

At this time this Committee neither 
recommends nor condemns the employ- 
ment of hypnosis as a means of reliev- 
ing the pains of parturition. We be- 
lieve, however, that the dangers and 
advantages inherent in the employment 
of both general and regional anesthesia 
are better known and more widely ap- 
preciated. It is evident that the majority 
of obstetricians and anesthesiologists 
are not able to recognize those individ- 
uals with a psychotic tendency for 
whom hypnosis might have most un- 
desirable consequences. Adaption of this 
procedure to the needs of any con- 
siderable proportion of women during 
labor and delivery should be the re- 
sponsibility of, and accomplished at the 

irection of competently trained psy- 
chiatrists.° 


5 Quoted from a private hectographed copy of the Report. 
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The doctors whom we consulted 
were not very explicit in suggest- 
ing criteria for the selection of 
patients on whom hypnosis could 
be safely used. Most of them 
agreed that if hypnosis was con- 
templated for purposes of anesthe- 
sia alone, then the patient should 
be emotionally stable, that is, that 
there should be no clinical evi- 
dence of mental disorder. One doc- 
tor suggested that a dentist before 
using hypnosis as an anesthetic 
should routinely ask his patient 
whether he is under psychiatric 
treatment. Another doctor, Milton 
H. Erickson, M.D., stated that the 
only criterion needed is a positive 
answer to the question whether the 
patient is willing and can be hypno- 
tized. 

It is also noteworthy that, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by Drs. Sol 
T. DeLee and William S. Kroger, 
only about 10% of carefully selected 
patients can be hypnotized sufficient- 
ly to allow major surgery without 
the aid of drugs. 

Dr. Lewis Wolberg in his study, 
“Current Practices in Hypnothera- 
py, gives the following excellent 
summary of the medical uses of hyp- 


nosis: 


Employed by a reasonably trained pro- 
fessional, within the context of a struc- 
tured therapeutic program, with proper 
awareness of limits of its application 


and with appropriate timing, hypnosis 
can make a contribution as an adjunct 
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to any of the manifold branches of 
seen whether these be direc- 
tive, non-directive, supportive, re- 
educative, or psycho-analytic. Hypnosis 
also has value as a reassuring and 
analgesic agent, both as a means of 
composing apprehensive patients and 
as a mode of lessening pain. It has 
been used with effectiveness as a pre- 
liminary measure in electric shock 
therapy, obstetrics, minor surgery, plas- 
tic surgery, dentistry, and diagnostic 
examinations such as bronchoscopy and 
sigmoidoscopy. The dangers inherent in 
its use are few or non-existent, if it is 
skillfully employed by a responsible 


operator.® 


Dangers 


That there are dangers from. the 
use of hypnosis cannot be denied. 
The British Medical Association in 
their report summed up the matter 
this way: 


The dangers of hypnotism have been 
exaggerated in some quarters. The sub- 
committee is convinced, however, that 
they do exist, especially when it is 
used without proper consideration on 
— predisposed, constitutionally or 
y the effects of disease, to severe 
sychoneurotic reactions or anti-social 

havior. The commission of crimes in- 
volving even danger to life is not en- 
tirely to be ruled out.” 


Such predisposed persons are judged 
by some doctors to be those who 
have latent, that is, partially or fully 
concealed, paranoid tendencies. But 
many doctors believe that paranoid 
patients would resist hypnosis. 


® “Current Practices in Hypnotherapy,” Progress in Psychotherapy, 1956, Grune & Stratton, 


Inc., (pp. 217-233), p. 230. 


7 British Medical Journal, April 23, 1955. 
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William. J. Devlin, S.J., M.D., 
says that it is “very questionable 
whether hypnosis should be used in 
the case of a schizophrenic person- 
ality. I did not say schizophrenic 
psychosis.” Dr. John I. Nurnberger 
adds that “the primary danger for a 
psychiatric patient is the coercive 
achievement of a seemingly desired 
goal for which the patient is not 
otherwise prepared.” Another doctor, 
who wishes to remain anonymous, 
mentions this danger that “in pre- 
carious adjustments more obvious 
states of psychiatric disorder may be 
precipitated.” 

Other dangers that might be listed 
are: undue attachment to the hyp- 
notist, failure of the hypnotist to 
cancel suggestions not specifically 
meant for retention which could 
have unintended adverse post-hyp- 
notic effects, removal of symptoms 
without discovery of the cause, 
masking of possible symptoms, fears 
of the patient due to lack of knowl- 
edge of what happened under hyp- 
nosis and consequent distrust of the 
doctor. 

Dr. Harold Rosen of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Med- 
icine cautions against the use of self- 
hypnosis. “There is little,” he says, 
“in the whole field of psychodynam- 
ics with so great a potential for 
harm.” By way of explanation he 
continues: 


The desire for self-hypnosis, whatever 
the rationalization advanced by its 
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practitioner, when investigated fre- 
quently turns out to be a desire to 
further fantasy formation, to facilitate 
sinking deeper and deeper into a dream 
world of one’s own. . . . Some dentists 
and obstetricians are now suggesting 
to their hypnotized patients that, when- 
ever they have headaches, they can 
hypnotize themselves and Aeon be 
rid of them. We have seen three such 
dental patients. Self-hypnosis for them 
had dangerous sequela. With a fourth, 
however, it may or may not have con- 
stituted a problem. But with every den- 
tist and with every physician who him- 
self practiced self-hypnosis and whom 
we ultimately examined psychiatrically 
—there have been some 10 or 12 pa- 
tients in this category—it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous. All were compounding 
trouble for themselves.* 


Sometimes, too, recordings are 
used to hypnotize others. This is 
dangerous because there is no one 
present to observe reactions. If a 
doctor were present and saw un- 
favorable reactions, he could stop 
the hypnotic process. For instance, 
a woman physician was among a 
group listening to recordings de- 
signed to hypnotize them. As a re- 
sult, she was almost in a panic some 
twelve hours later and requested 
emergency psychiatric help.’ 

Before we conclude this _treat- 
ment of dangers, we should say 
something about the dangers of hyp- 
nosis used specifically for entertain- 
ment purposes. While there are ex- 
ceptions, in almost all cases the high 
pressure and speed required in stage 


® Harold Rosen, Ph.D., M.D., loc.cit., pp. 121,122. 
® Harold Rosen, Ph.D., M.D., loc.cit., p. 124. 
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work leaves much to chance. The 
entertainer-hypnotist does not know 
the person he is hypnotizing. He 
has not had previous conferences 
and background material, so that 
he would know what not to ask the 
person to do. Even if he had such 
information, he is not trained in psy- 
chological behavior; he does not 
know enough about human emo- 
tions and about the emotional bases 
of human behavior to avoid all dan- 
ger. The result is that he could run 
into psychological reactions with 
which he is not prepared to cope. 
The person hypnotized can have 
severe emotional upsets due to the 
embarrassment he experiences after 
hypnosis. To see others laughing at 
him and to be unaware of what 
really happened can have a perma- 
nent effect upon the subject. One 
doctor reports that he saw such 
cases. If the hypnotist actually in- 
duces an hypnotic state before an 
audience, there is some danger that 
some members of the audience also 
will be hypnotized. This is dan- 
gerous because the hypnotist might 
not even think of the need to bring 
them out of their hypnotic state. 


Moral Evaluation 


In the nineteenth century, from 
1840 to 1899, various authoritative 
directives were given by Catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities in Rome. 
Two answers each were given by 
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the Holy Office and by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Inquisition, and 
a circular letter was sent by the lat- 
ter Congregation to all bishops. 
These directives condemned the 
abuse but not the legitimate use of 
hypnosis. To illustrate what was 
contained substantially in all the di- 
rectives, we cite in detail the follow- 
ing question and answer: 


Should magnetism, considered in gen- 


eral and in itself, be judged lawful 


or not? 


On June 23, 1840, the Holy Office 
replied: 


Where all error, divination, and explicit 
and implicit calling on the devil is ab- 
sent, the mere act of employing physi- 
cal means otherwise lawful is not ion 
bidden, provided they do not tend to 
any unlawful or sinful purpose. But 
the application of principles and mere- 
ly physical means to explain physically 
things and effects which are really su- 
pernatural is nothing but wa as and 
heretical deception.” 


Within the past few years Pope 
Pius XII made two statements about 
hypnosis, the first in his address to 
an audience for gynecologists, Janu- 
ary 8, 1956, the second to members 
of a symposium on anesthesiology, 
February 24, 1957. In these state- 
ments the Pope showed, as Father 
Kelly observes,” “that he considered 
this as primarily a medical question 


10 Quoted by Antonius Ballerini, $.J.-Dominicus Palmieri, $.J., Opus Theologicum Morale 
in Busembaum Medullam, Prati, 1889-1892, Vol. II, n. 366. 

Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems, The Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, St. Louis, Mo., 1958, Chapter 32, “Hypnosis as Anesthesia,” 


p. 289. 
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and that the judgment of its moral- 
ity would ultimately be based on 
sound medical opinion.” Here is the 
pertinent part of the second address: 


But consciousness can also be reduced 
by artificial means. It makes no differ- 
ence from the moral standpoint whether 
this result is obtained by the adminis- 
tration of drugs or by hypnosis, which 
can be called a psychic analgesic. But 
hypnosis, even considered exclusively 
in itself, is subject to certain rules. 
. . . In the matter which engages Us 
at present, there is question of hypnosis 
practiced by the doctor to serve a clin- 
ical purpose, while he observes the 
precautions which science and medical 
ethics demand from the doctor as much 
as from the patient who submits to it. 
The moral judgment which We are 
going to state on the suppression of 
consciousness applies to this specific 
use of hypnosis. But We do not wish 
what We say of hypnosis in the service 
of medicine to be extended to hypnosis 
in general without qualification. In fact, 
hypnosis, insofar as it is an object of 
scientific research, cannot be studied 
by any casual individual, but only by 
a serious scientist, and within the 
moral limits valid for all scientific ac- 
tivity. It is not the affair of some group 
of laymen or ecclesiastics, who might 
dabble in it as an interesting activity 
for the sake of mere experience . . .” 


The papal statements seem reduc- 
ible to the following succinct prin- 
ciple: When hypnosis is medically 
indicated, it is morally unobjection- 
able, that is, if employed by a rea- 
sonably trained professional. 
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In making our final conclusion 
about the morality of the use of hyp- 
nosis we should consider five re- 
quirements: 

1) The doctor practicing hypnosis 
must be a competent and con- 
scientious practitioner. Since at the 
present time there is no profession- 
ally recognized set of standards for 
judging the competence of the hyp- 
notist, hospitals have had to set up 
their own standards. Schools and 
groups which conduct courses in 
the nature of hypnosis and in the 
techniques of induction grant what 
amounts to a certificate of atten- 
dance but commonly grant no cer- 
tificate of competence.” In one hos- 
pital the staff members sit in judg- 
ment on the competence of the 
doctor wishing to use hypnosis, in 
another the head of the individual 
department (for example, of the ob- 
stetric department) judges that the 
doctor may or may not use hyp- 
nosis. In making this judgment there 
is special need to make sure that 
the hypnotist is a doctor of high 
professional integrity, of balanced 
judgment, and of good moral char- 
acter. Where prudence demands, 
there should be at least a third per- 
son present to protect the interests 
both of the patient and of the doc- 
tor, especially when the patient is 
a woman. Pertinent to this first re- 
quirement are the words of the re- 
port made by the American Medi- 


12 Translation from the Catholic Mind (May-June, 1957), pp. 271, 272. 

18 An exception to this general statement is found in the training program of The American 
Society of Psychosomatic Dentistry and Medicine which leads to a certificate of com- 
petence, according to a mimeographed copy of the Society’s constitution and by-laws 
issued in 1958. 
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cal Association, in introduction of 
which Richard J. Plunkett, M.D., 
secretary, asserts: 


Preliminary investigation by the coun- 
cil revealed that centers for — 5 
under proper auspices, were s 

pe wel + ws ie noted that md 
courses in hypnosis were being offered 
to physicians and dentists by groups 
who, in the council’s opinion, were not 
properly accredited by any professional 
school or university. Likewise, courses 
were being offered to physicians and 
dentists on the basis of a 5-lesson or 
10-lesson course in hypnosis, offered 
solely as correspondence courses, . . . In 
substance, the council’s report indicates 
that there are definite and proper uses 
of hypnosis in medical and dental prac- 
tice in the hands of those who are 
properly trained. 


The report itself adds: 


It has already been emphasized in this 
report that a a of —_. 
dynamic psychology an chiatry is 
essential y coher to ok cm the 
phenomena of hypnosis. It is equally 
im t to insist on the fact that the 
utilization of hypnotic techniques for 
therapeutic purposes should be restrict- 
ed to those individuals who are quali- 
fied by background and training to ful- 
fill the necessary criteria that are 
required for a complete diagnosis of the 
illness which is to \ treated. Hypnosis 
should be used on a highly selective 
basis by such individuals and should 
never become a single technique used 
under all circumstances by a therapist. 
No physician or dentist should utilize 
hypnosis for purposes that are not re- 


lated to his particular specialty and that 


are beyond the range of his ordinary 
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competence. . . . General practitioners, 
medical specialists, and dentists might 
find hypnosis valuable as a therapeutic 
adjunct within the specific field of their 
professional competence. . . . Teaching 
related to hypnosis should be under 
po gee medical or dental direction, 
and integrated teaching programs 
should include not only the techniques 
of induction but also the indications 
and limitations for its use within the 
specific area involved. Instruction limit- 
ed to induction techniques alone should 
be discouraged. Certain aspects of 
hypnosis still remain unknown and con- 
troversial, as is true in many other areas 
of medicine and the psychological 
sciences. Therefore, active participation 
in high-level research by members of 
the medical and dental professions is 
to be encouraged.” 


N.B. Emphases in above added by 
author. 


2) A proportionate cause is re- 

uired, because we are not per- 
mitted without a compensating rea- 
son to give up our dominion over 
the rational faculties of understand- 
ing and will. When, however, a 
competent and conscientious phy- 
sician concludes that hypnosis is 
medically indicated, we may accept 
his assurance that it is for the bene- 
fit and general health of his patient. 
But entertainment value is not justi- 
fication for the use of hypnosis, any 
more than it would be for drunken- 
ness or any other temporary depriva- 
tion of the use of reason. For this 
reason and because of the dangers 
involved we agree with the condem- 
nation in the American Medical As- 


4 Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 18, 1958, pp. 186-189. 
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sociation’s report that “the use of 
hypnosis for entertainment purposes 
is vigorously condemned.” Our judg- 
ment is that it is objectively sinful 
to use hypnosis just for purposes 
of entertainment. The matter itself 
is serious, although it does admit of 
parvity of matter. In an individual 
case the sin could be venial. 

3) The consent of the patient 
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of his faculties. It is not necessary, 
however, always to obtain the ex- 
plicit consent of the patient. 

4) “There should be no unjusti- 
fiable risk of harm for the patient.”* 
This requirement is always neces- 
sary for the lawful use of drugs, 
surgery, or other medical procedure. 

5) And finally, “professional se- 
crecy must be rigidly observed con- 


must be procured, because no one 
has the right to deprive another 
against his wishes of the full use 


cerning the information gleaned in 
the course of the treatment” under 
hypnosis.” 


Intra-racial Action 


The problem of migrants—from the United States or from abroad— 
will be with us for a long, long time. Where the newcomers bring with 
them the habits and concepts of a different culture, as in the case of 
the Puerto Ricans, their arrival brings problems of cultural integration, 
quite as much as racial. Certainly we wish, we rightly require, that 
they understand and learn our own way of doing things, our major likes 
and dislikes. But if this effort on their part is to be sincere and effective, 
it implies a corresponding attempt on our part to understand their 
culture as well: in some ways a more ancient culture than our own. 
The same applies to the other migrant groups in our midst: to Mexicans, 
for instance, and particularly to the American Indians. To repeat an 
expression which we have often used in the past: there is need for 
intra-racial action as a complement of interracial action. And intra-racial 
action, to be successful, must start within the group itself—John LaFarge, 
S.J., in the InrerRAcIAL Review, June, 1959. 
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15 Requirements 4) and 5) are taken from Father Gerald Kelly’s book, Medico-Moral 
Problems, quoted above, Chapter 31, “Narcoanalysis and Hypnoanalysis,” pp. 284, 285. 





Its greatest contribution will 
be realized in the use which 
American scholars will make 
of this splendid collection of 
nearly a million original man- 
uscripts. 


The Vatican Manuscript 
Library in America’ 


HE American Historical Associ- 
ation in its annual convention of 
1956 called attention to one of the 
most important scholarly projects 
ever undertaken by American Cath- 
olics, the joint Saint Louis Universi- 
ty-Knights of Columbus microfilm- 
ing of the entire Vatican Manuscript 
Library. This enormous task, which 
at one stroke both helps insure the 
precious Vatican collection from the 
threat of loss and makes it available 
to American scholars, has now been 
se agar 
e idea grew in the search for 
an answer to a routine academic 


DantEL D. McGarry 


problem. In 1949 Saint Louis Uni- 
versity had strengthened its pro- 
gram in Medieval History, and the 
department was looking for ways to 
add a good manuscript collection to 
the University Library. Father Low- 
rie Daly, S.J., of the History Depart- 
ment had just returned from studies 
at the University of Toronto, where 
he had worked with microfilm copies 
of medieval manuscripts. He sug- 
_ that the University Library 
the Vatican Manuscript Library, 

the richest of its kind in existence. 
The idea was daring. There were 
diplomatic, financial, and technical 


*Reprinted from the Priest, Our Sunday Visitor Inc., Huntington, Ind., January, 1959. 
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problems in connection with such 
an ambitious project, but in 1950 
the University authorities began the 
necessary negotiations. These were 
successful, and on Christmas Eve, 
1950, Saint Louis University re- 
ceived papal permission to micro- 
film the collection and was desig- 
nated the sole depository of these 
treasures in the Western hemisphere. 
The film library, like the original 
Vatican Library, was to be open to 
all interested scholars. 

But numerous hurdles had yet to 
be surmounted. Among these was 
the procuring of financial assistance. 
Various large American learned 
foundations were approached by 
representatives of the ee 
but funds were not immediately 
forthcoming. At this point, in July, 
1951, the Knights of Columbus of- 
fered to support the project. Coop- 
erating with the University, they set 
up and financed a foundation for 
the Preservation of Historical Docu- 
ments in the Vatican Library. The 
Knights of Columbus would not only 
underwrite the microfilming, but 
would also cooperate in establishing 
a permanent depository for the col- 
lection at the University. The latter 
was to be provided with a full-time 
librarian and the necessary physical 
equipment to make the collection 
available to scholars. 


The Microfilming 
Meanwhile Father Daly and Fa- 
ther Joseph Donnelly, S.J., then the 
University Librarian, traveled to 


Vatican City. Father Daly remained 
in Rome to supervise the operation, 


while Father Donnelly returned to 


the United States to expedite the 
shipment of the most modern equip- 
ment. Unexpected difficulty was en- 
countered in the securing of a large 
developing unit which was manufac- 
tured by only one company, whose 
entire output had been pre-empted 
by the U.S. Government during the 
Korean War. But at length a re- 
lease order was secured and the 
huge machine was air-freighted to 
Vatican City. 

The microfilming had to be or- 
ganized so as to secure the maxi- 
mum of efficiency and the best pos- 
sible results, for “there are micro- 
films, and there are microfilms.” In- 
valuable technical assistance was 
provided by Mr. E. T. Freel, then 
of Remington Rand, and Mr. M. 
E. Brand, of Graphic Microfilm. By 
the close of 1955 the project had fif- 
teen technicians, operating eight 
cameras and two developers, whose 
average output of film was about 
12,000 feet per week. A foot of mi- 
crofilm averages about thirteen man- 
uscript pages. 

The microfilming was completed 
in June of 1957. The original nega- 
tive is stored in an especially con- 
ditioned vault in the United States. 
One positive film is kept at the 
Vatican itself, while a second is 
placed on file in the Vatican Micro- 
film Depository at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. There are now at the de- 
pository over eleven million filmed 
manuscript pages available for con- 
sultation. 

The assembling of a Papal library 
in Rome began in the earliest days 
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of the Church. It has survived the 
shock of barbarian and Muslim in- 
vasions, and the trials of the Avi- 
gnon residence of the Popes and 
the Great Western Schism, but the 
library has grown most steadily since 
the fifteenth century. 

The Vatican Manuscript Library 
consists of thousands of hand-writ- 
ten works bound together in some 
50,000 to 60,000 volumes, called 
“codices.” Sometimes a codex in- 
cludes about twenty works, ranging 
from extensive treatises and histories 
to short works, poems, letters, and 
other documents. Some codices con- 
tain several hundred separate let- 
ters, for example. The binding into 
volumes is largely for stacking and 
preserving, but works on similar 
topics, e.g., philosophy, theology, 
medicine, law, literature, etc., are 
generally grouped together and ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence. 

There is, of course, a certain 
amount of duplication in such a vast 
manuscript library. Accordingly, not 
all the materials were microfilmed. 
But all manuscript codices that ex- 
perts believe may be of present or 
future use to scholars were filmed 
in the Latin, Greek and modern 
language groups of codices in the 
Vatican Manuscript Library. The 
filming included a photostatic repro- 
duction of the more than 250,000 
cards which make up a partial cata- 
logue of the manuscript department. 

In 1956 the University also re- 
ceived permission to film the rare 
editions in the Vatican Printed Book 
Library. It is planned to reproduce 
and distribute, at cost, filmed copies 
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of any printed books in the collec- 
tion do which there may be some 
general demand among American 
scholars. Various professors, libra- 
ries, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the country have been con- 
tacted for recommendations in this 
connection. 

Any attempt to survey the possi- 
bilities for research in a collection of 
such magnitude, even in general 
terms, defies adequacy, and must 
remain a “bird’s-eye view,” in more 
senses than one. Nevertheless, some 
fertile fields for scholarship in the 
collection may be mentioned by way 
of suggestion. 


The Contents 


The selective contents of the 
Vatican Manuscript Library com- 
prise thousands upon thousands of 
separate works and items. These in- 
clude histories, biographies, chroni- 
cles, annals, letters, reports, docu- 
ments of various types, treatises on 
all sorts of subjects, literature of 
many descriptions, commentaries, 
notes, translations, etc. Manuscripts 
range in age from the fifth to the 
nineteenth centuries, although many 
are copies of earlier works. 

From the point of view of gen- 
eral history, the Vatican Manuscript 
Library constitutes a cumulative 
monument of original materials rang- 
ing from ancient times to the pres- 
ent. For ancient history, the collec- 
tion is rich in works from Greek 
and Roman classical antiquity, such 
as the historical and literary writings 
of the more noted classical authors, 
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along with those of many of their 
lesser contemporaries. For early 
Church history, the collection is 
strong in source materials for the 
history of primitive Christianity, 
such as ancient Bibles, martyrologies, 
lives of the saints, liturgical works, 
and Papal records. Included are the 
writings of the great Church Fa- 
thers, both eastern and western, as 
well as those of many lesser lights 
of the early Church. Much valuable 
material for the history of early doc- 
trinal controversies and the evolu- 
tion of Christian dogma is present. 


Medieval History 


For medieval history, the collec- 
tion is equally virtually unexplored. 
The early Middle Ages are repre- 
sented by works and writings from 
all parts of Europe. The like holds 
still truer, in still greater quantity 
and much improved quality, of the 
High Middle Ages when Christian 
society in Western Europe was mak- 
ing giant strides in almost every 
field. The progress of the High Mid- 
dle Ages is related and reflected 
in numerous historical productions, 
philosophical and theological com- 
positions, political and legal works, 
scientific and mathematical treatises, 
translations and compendia, eccle- 
siastical and diplomatic records, and 
examples of art and music, to men- 
tion only more outstanding cate- 
gories. 

The Vatican Manuscript Library 
is justly famous for its rich holdings 
of Renaissance materials from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
For the latter it constitutes, in fact, 
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one of the world’s most famous 
source-collections. The humanistic 
interests and activities of the so- 
called “Renaissance Popes,” such as 
Nicholas V and Pius II, are reflected. 
Both Italian and Transalpine works 
of the period are well represented. 

Nor does the Vatican collection 
stop here, as is sometimes errone- 
ously imagined. Correspondence and 
controversial literature “from both 
sides of the fence” are abundant for 
the Reformation Era. Samples in- 
clude letters of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, dispatches of Cardinal Cajetan, 
letters of Henry VIII, and writings 
of Cardinal Pole. Abundant materials 
from the 17th and 18th centuries 
are present, including extensive his- 
tories, chronicles, and documents 
concerning developments from the 
destructive Thirty Years War at the 
outset of the period, to the epochal 
French Revolution at its close. 

Among examples are the letter- 
files of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
1600-1640; the correspondence of 
French and Polish Kings, and the 
diaries of Popes, papal secretaries 
and cardinals, as well as other lead- 
ers, lay and secular. Many similar 
unpublished sources from the 19th 
century are available. Among the 
latter are the papers and notes of 
great scholars, such as the famous 
paleographer, Cardinal Mai, and 
the noted archeologist, De Rossi. 
Thus historians will find valuable 
and rewarding original materials for 
almost every period of European 
history in the Vatican Manuscript 
Library. 

For the history of philosophy, 
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theology, and the Church, the Vati- 
can Library is probably the richest 
manuscript collection in the world. 
In addition to early handwritten 
copies of the works of the ancient 
philosophers, such as Aristotle, Plato, 
the Stoics, the Academicians, and the 
Neo-Platonists, the Library contains 
a vast amount of unpublished Medi- 
eval and Renaissance philosophical 
source materials from the tenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, as well as 
later dates. 


The Sciences and Mathematics 
Materials for the history of the 


sciences and mathematics are also 
abundant. Works on physical and 
biological sciences range from those 
of noted “ancients,” such as Aristotle 
and Heraclitus, to those of “mod- 
erns,” such as Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo. Included are many 
medieval scientific translations and 
treatises by authors such as Gerard 
of Cremona, Albertus Magnus, Rog- 
er Bacon, and Theodoric of Frei- 
burg. Mathematical works have a 
similar spread from those of Euclid 
and Archimedes to those of Heytes- 
bury. Cardano, Beldomandi, and 
Pacioli. 

The collection is also excellent 
for the history of medicine. It is 
well stocked with medical treatises, 
translations, and commentaries, rang- 
ing from ancient Greek, such as 
Hippocrates and Galen, through 
Muslims, such as Rhazes and Avi- 
cenna, to Medieval and Renaissance 
physicians such as Constantine the 
African, Thaddeus of Florence, and 
Guy de Chauliac. 
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Various types of engineering, me- 
chanical, hydraulic, civil, and mili- 
tary, are represented by diagrams 
and plans for hoists and pulleys, 
drainage, river and flood control, 
roads and towns, war-machines and 
siege-devices. Data on seismology 
exemplify a minor field of science. 
Numerous interesting geographical 
treatises and travel-books are in- 
cluded. 

The building up of the Vatican 
Library on a large scale began in 
the “age of humanism,” and much 
of it still reflects the interests of that 
day. The Library is perhaps best 
known for its wonderful collection 
of ancient Greek and Latin classics, 
and the scholarly works of Renais- 
sance humanists, Transalpine as well 
as Italian, such as Petrarch, Salutati, 
Lorenzo Valla, and a host of others. 
For the modern humanist the collec- 
tion represents a paradisiacal pas- 
ture. 

Various European vernacular lan- 
guages and literatures are repre- 
sented in successive stages of their 
development. This is especially true 
of Romance languages and litera- 
tures, such as Italian, Spanish and 
French. But many German, English, 
and other European, as well as Ori- 
ental works and Writings are also 
present. The interests of the Popes 
and their scholarly advisors did not 
stop at any given boundary-lines. 

Since many of the foregoing works 
were written and preserved in con- 
nection with schools and scholarly 
pursuits, they reflect the history of 
education and learning. There are 
also to be found in the Vatican col- 
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lection numerous pedagogical trea- 
tises, text-books, and notes, valuable 
for the history of instruction. 


The Arts and Music 


The manuscript codices of the 
Vatican Library, particularly those 
of a religious nature, such as Bibles 
and breviaries, are replete with ex- 
cellent examples of Medieval and 
Renaissance illumination, illustration, 
and calligraphy. While on a smaller 
scale than the larger wall and can- 
vas paintings of the better known 
Renaissance artists, these often su- 
perb miniatures are important in 
the history of art. Steps are being 
taken by Saint Louis University to 
duplicate sets of colored transpar- 
encies of certain illuminated manu- 
scripts, so that teachers and pro- 
fessors may have them available for 
use in classes. 

The collection also contains nu- 
merous sketches, portraits, carica- 
tures, and cartoons. Several designs 
for sculptural works in the collection 
are significant for the history of this 
art. 
Any survey of this sort must needs 
be sketchy and elemental. There is 
no man alive who is familiar with 
the full contents of the Vatican 
Manuscript Library. Almost unlim- 
ited opportunities await scholars in- 
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terested in original research, but 
broadly speaking, research possibil- 
ties in the collection may be divided 
into three main categories: 1) the 
edition and translation of important 
manuscripts as yet unpublished; 2) 
the correction (by emendations, ad- 
ditions, subtractions, and, where 
needed, new critical editions) of 
texts already published; 3) new 
scholarly studies and _ researches 
based in whole or in part on mate- 
rials in the Library. Opportunities 
in the latter field are boundless. 

The Saint Louis University project 
for the microfilming of the Vatican 
Manuscript Library has been con- 
ducted from the mist of ideas into 
the realm of reality. In the process 
the original concept has been great- 
ly expanded with Knights of Colum- 
bus support. From being originally 
a means to implement a local cur- 
riculum in medieval history, the 
project has become another mile- 
stone in the ever advancing history 
of American scholarship. It exem- 
plifies the great possibilities of mi- 
crofilming. It has given birth and 
impetus to several offshoots. But its 
greatest contribution will be realized 
in the use which American scholars 
will make of this splendid collection 
of nearly a million original manu- 
scripts. 





During almost two years of 
Communist rule in India’s 
Kerala State, the Reds have 
progressively undermined 
ocratic institutions and 
aroused the opposition of al- 
most the entire citizenry. 


The Kerala Story’ 


wa the Communists assumed 
power in Kerala on April 5th, 
1957, even their worst critics did 
not imagine that within a few 
months’ time a reign of terror would 
be let loose there. Even when stories 
of corruption and nepotism were 
reported, many honest men, both 
in and outside Kerala, thought these 
were mere unfounded allegations 
invented to discredit the party in 
power. They thought that the Com- 
munists should be given a fair 
chance to show their worth. But 
what has happened in Kerala for 
the past few months is really an 
eye-opener to everybody. 


T. VADASSERY 


Kerala, the smallest of India’s 
States, is less than one half of Bel- 
gium in size. It lies on the south- 
western tip of the Indian subconti- 
nent and has a population of 13.6 
million. 

Scenically Kerala is the delight of 
the tourists. It possesses innumerable 
rivers and countless meandering ca- 
nals with quaint looking canoes, 
miles on miles of cool coconut 
groves, plantations of rubber, coffee 
and tea. The blue mountains in the 
east with their immense forests rich 
in wild life, and the vast expanse 
of ocean in the west make Kerala a 
dreamland. 


*Reprinted from Expulsus, Catholic Newsletter on Expellee Affairs, Kénigstein, West 


Germany, Vol. VII, No. 1/8. 
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Kerala with its immense natural 
wealth and unlimited possibilities is 
the poorest State in India. The pres- 
ent annual per capita income in 
Kerala is Rs. 240, while in the rest 
of India it is Rs. 294. Of this 60% 
is spent on food, 10% on clothing, 
and the rest on the numerous neces- 
sities of life. 

That a Communist government 
was voted into power two years 
ago does not mean that the majority 
of the population of Kerala is Com- 
munist. Many factors helped the 
Reds to power: the corruption and 
favoritism prevailing in the previ- 
ous governments, and their inability 
to solve a chronic unemployment 
problem, the disunity among the 
various non-Communist parties, com- 
munal rivalry, the clever propaganda 
and the liberal promises of the 
Communists which won the sym- 
pathy and support of the poor who 
expected much from a “workers” 
government. These are just a few of 
the factors which the Communists 
cleverly exploited to gain 34.68 per 
cent of the total votes polled. Yet 
the present electoral system secured 
for them 60 seats in the 120 seat 
legislature. The remaining 65% of 
the votes was divided among the 
various democratic parties and the 
independent candidates. Thus the 
34.68 per cent of the votes and the 
support of 5 independent candidates 
enabled them to form the first 
elected Government in the history 
of communism. This was a surprise 
of which even the members of the 
Communist party did not dream in 
their wildest imaginings. 
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The Promise 
The Communists have been rul- 
ing Kerala 18 months now. In their 
election manifesto they had elab- 
orated a very attractive program 
of legislation, such as increase in 
wages, land distribution, anti-evic- 
tion laws, etc., with the immediate 
object of winning the good will of 
the man in the street. They had 
promised that they would solve the 
food and unemployment problems, 
nationalize the plantations, start 
new industries and take over road 

and water transportation. 
But, to date, the Communist gov- 
ernment has not implemented any 
of these promises. It has not started 


any project to hasten the economic ~* 


development of the State for the 
benefit of the people. Instead, the 
government seems to have laid more 
emphasis on the spreading of Com- 
munist doctrine and planting party 
men or their sympathizers in key 
positions of the administration. They 
utilize their position to advance the 
cause of the party and its support- 
ers in different sections of social 
life. 

As a result the government has 
completely failed to solve the un- 
employment problem. Employment 
opportunities are actually decreas- 
ing. Not only has the government 
not been able to set up even a 
single new industrial unit, during the 
past 18 months, but several indus- 
trial programs many entrepreneurs 
had planned to establish in Kerala 
have been canceled on account of 
the unstable situation prevailing in 
the State. To make matters worse, 
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a number of factories which were 
already functioning have declared a 
lockout following labor troubles. 

When the Reds came to power 
in Kerala 18 months ago, it was 
obvious that they would endeavor 
to make the State a showpiece of 
communism in India. And in fact, 
it did seem for some time that they 
would surprise the world with their 
moderation and their ability to pro- 
vide the State with at least a sem- 
blance of democracy. But this hope 
was short-lived. 


The Reality 


The Communists suddenly re- 
versed themselves and began to 
pursue a policy of thorough and 
systematic intimidation. The opposi- 
tion parties were dubbed enemies 
of the people and the State. A gov- 
ernment ordinance forbade the po- 
lice to interfere in any trouble where 
labor was involved. The Commu- 
nists tried to exert their power es- 
pecially in rural areas by means of 
intimidation and cell courts. In con- 
sequence crimes and labor unrest 
are present everywhere. Arson, hold- 
ups and looting are frequent. Fac- 
tory or estate managers have been 
seized and kept as hostages by un- 
truly laborers. There are well-attested 
examples of Communists threatening 
magistrates and of police parties 
being detained while on duty by 
groups of men led by Communist 
members of the State legislature. 
Judges and other officers who in 
pursuance of their duty condemned 
Communists have found themselves 
either demoted or transferred. 
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The cause of the maladministra- 
tion of. Kerala is the Communist 
practice of party interference in ad- 
ministration. Photostat copies of 
writs and summonses issued by the 
cell courts have been published by 
the dailies in Kerala. The Law Min- 
ister himself has admitted that spe- 
cific instances of cell-court abuse 
have been brought to the notice of 
the government. Meanwhile the po- 
lice, abused in performing even their 
normal duties of maintaining law 
and order, have become ineffective, 
so much so that even when they 
are present at trouble spots, they 
fear to take action against theft, as- 
sault or even more serious offenses. 
When complaints are registered 
against Communists, the government 
interferes and orders their with- 
drawal. If, on the contrary, a Com- 
munist brings charges the police 
take quick action. Several false 
cases have been filed against promi- 
nent and innocent people Pr no 
other reason except that they are 
against communism. 

These abuses are more manifest 
where trade unions are concerned. 
The Communists who are the self- 
appointed protectors of the working 
classes do not hesitate to come down 
heavily on the side of management 
in labor troubles whenever the union 
concerned is a non-Communist one. 
In a few cases they have not hesi- 
tated to murder the non-Commu- 
nist trade-union agitators. During 
the past 18 months more than 300 
murders of political or labor agi- 
tators have been reported in the 
press. 
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The Opposition 


Twice, however, during the Com- 
munist experiment in Kerala, the 
Communists found that they have 
had to bow to the forces of democ- 
racy. The first was occasioned b 
the famous Kerala education bill. 
The bill was intended to assure con- 
trol of the youth of the State and 
their indoctrination in Communist 
ideology. It was also meant to harass 
the Christians who run most of the 
educational institutions in Kerala. 


The Christian community reacted 
sharply. Soon all anti-Communist 
forces and the greater part of the 
population joined in the fight. But, 
in spite of State-wide protests, 
demonstrations and representations, 
the bill was carried through the 
Communist-dominated legislature. 


The whole procedure was a 
mockery of the democratic parlia- 
mentary system. The total time al- 
lotted to the discussion of the bill 
at its various stages was 13 hours, 
in spite of the fact that public opin- 
ion against it had been expressed 
on a scale unprecedented in the 
history of any legislature in India. 
And when the need for the public 
circulation of the bill was pointed 
out to the State government by the 
central authorities in New Delhi, 
only 38 out of 1,400 citizens who 
sought to give evidence were ex- 
amined. Some of them were stooges 
of the Communists. Out of the hun- 
dreds of amendments introduced 
against the bill about two-thirds 
were rejected on the plea that it 
would delay the whole procedure. 
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But disappointment was to come 
to the Communists from another 
quarter. Before it becomes State 
law, a bill must get the approval of 
the President of the Indian Repub- 
lic. Before giving his assent, President 
Rajendra Prasad referred it to the 
Supreme Court in order to ascertain 
its constitutionality. The Supreme 
Court’s decision was a victory for 
those who fought the bill. It de- 
clared that certain clauses violated 
minority rights. Moreover, some 
prejudicial clauses have been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The bill has 
now been sent back to the State 
legislature for reconsideration. 

But the Reds received a more 
telling setback at the hands of 
Kerala’s student body. The trouble 
began when the government, after 
nationalizing transportation facilities, 
revoked a special student fare for 
boat transportation in Alleppey. Rep- 
resentation by the students proved 
futile. They therefore resorted to 
peaceful picketing before the offices 
of the government-owned boat cor- 
poration. Ruthless reprisals aimed 
at intimidating the students touched 
off a State-wide student strike. 
Classrooms remained empty. Stu- 
dent leaders set up “Action Commit- 
tees” all over Kerala. The students 
picketed government offices, police 
stations and transports. 

The government retaliated fierce- 
ly. Between July 12 and August 2 
of last year more than 8,000 boys 
and girls of ages varying from 10 
to 18 were arrested, beaten, and 
starved in prison. But they showed 
a determination which surpassed 
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that of their elders. Finally when the 
opposition political parties threat- 
ened to join hands with the students, 
the government gave in and con- 
ceded all the points demanded by 
the students. This victory was prob- 
ably the biggest blow suffered by 
the Communist government since it 
came to power. It meant that the 
Communists have failed to win 
over the youth of Kerala. 

Troubles are again brewing in 
Kerala. Cries of insecurity and law- 
lessness are heard every day. The 
press carries reports of increasing 
numbers of assaults on free citizens 
and cold-blooded political murders. 
There is plenty of evidence for the 
complaint of the opposition that 
the Government has divided the 
people into two categories—the Com- 
munists and the non-Communists. 
The non-Communists are being dis- 
criminated against so that the rank 
and file party member may find it 
more profitable to be loyal to the 
government and others may be per- 
suaded to join the Communist fold. 

The paralysis of the police forces 
has left the non-party citizen no 
alternative but to fall back on his 
own resources. The situation is very 
tense at the moment. There are re- 
ports that the opposition parties are 
organizing groups of peace briga- 
diers. Cries of civil war are heard 
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from responsible circles, beginning 
with the Communist Chief Minister. 

Meanwhile, Nehru’s Congress Gov- 
ernment at New Delhi at last seems 
to have grasped the gravity of the 
situation. Nehru has _ repeatedly 
stated that the reports on the break- 
down of law and order in Kerala 
and the insecurity a large section 
of the people feel there are well 
founded. 

The reaction of the Central Gov- 
ernment is considered in political 
circles as a warning to the Commu- 
nist government that, if it continues 
its designs to wreck democracy, New 
Delhi will not be a silent witness 
to it.’ 

Such then is the dismal record 
of Communist rule in Kerala. Their 
attempt to undermine democratic 
institutions and to establish party 
government have not gone unchal- 
lenged. The most encouraging thing 
has been that the people have rec- 
ognized the true character of com- 
munism. The opposition parties have 
attained a certain measure of unity. 
A common policy to face the totali- 
tarian tactics of the Communists is 
being evolved. Moreover, honest 
and sincere young men who joined 
the party, deluded by powerful 
Communist propaganda, have be- 
come disillusioned and are leaving 


the party in disgust. 


1 According to the Indian Constitution, once it becomes clear that constitutional government 
has become impossible in any State of the Indian Union, the Central Government in New 
Delhi may intervene. On the advice of Prime Minister Nehru, President Rajendra Prasad 
decided to exercise his prereogative on July 80, 1959. He dissolved the Communist gov- 
ernment of Kerala and paved the way for new elections within six months. Editor’s note. 





Faith and 
the Human Personality’ 


BERNARD J. Cooke, S.J. 


ELF-CRITICISM is the mood of 
the moment in American edu- 
cational circles. Recent months have 
seen a drastic re-evaluation of our 
educational process, precipitated by 
the sudden awareness that the Rus- 
sian system of education may well 
be superior to our own. This critical 
self-examination coincides with the 
present tendency—one might almost 
say the present vogue—in Catholic 
circles in this country to re-examine 
the status of our American Catholic 
intellectual life. It is all the fashion 
since the now famous address of 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis to speak 
with deprecation of the Catholic 


We will make Catholic in- 
tellectual life a vital force on 
the American scene when 
Catholic schools provide an 
education in faith conformed 
to man’s personal being and 
to the nature of faith itself. 


achievement in education. This has 
had and will have many healthy 
results, but by itself such criticism 
is sterile and can too easily lead to 
discouragement and conleties of 
thought in American education, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. What is 
needed now is a positive considera- 
tion of the steps required to make 
our Catholic intellectual life the vital 
and influential force it should be 
in the American scene 

I submit that the area in which 
U.S. Catholics should and can most 
profoundly affect American thought 
and life is theology. It seems to me 
a strange oversight that, while we 
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think of raising Catholic standards 
of instruction in physical sciences, 
mathematics and social sciences, we 
seldom realize that the key to the 
whole problem is the raising of the 
level of our religious instruction. 
Yet, in an address on January 23, 
1958 to the New York Catholic 
Youth Organization, Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, special consultant to the Joint 
Commission on Atomic Energy, had 
this to say: 


Whatever our need for science and 
technology today, our need for wisdom 
is greater still. Science and technology, 
for all their positive achievements, have 
created problems in our contemporary 
life that they themselves are powerless 
to solve . . . Science itself gives no 
guaranty that humanity shall not fall 
victim to scientific progress. In the 
field of nuclear energy, as elsewhere, 
the basic ee today is put to 
man’s wisdom—to his political wisdom, 
to his moral wisdom, and even to that 
higher religious wisdom whereby a man 
has some insight into the ways of God’s 
providence. We are not yet sure wheth- 
er we shall successfully meet this pro- 
found challenge. This is the reason why 
we must have wisdom in view, as well 
as science, when we think of the prob- 
lem of education. 


Thought Rooted in Faith 


It is immediately evident that 
Catholic thought, in so far as it is 
distinguished from secular thought, 
is rooted in faith. Any advance in 
Catholic thought as such, therefore, 
must consist in a deeper intellectual 
appreciation of the faith. If this in- 
tellectual advance in faith is to be 
achieved by our schools, this train- 
ing in faith must be integrated into 
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the educational endeavor as a whole. 
Our failure to do this has merited 
significant criticism. Dr. Francis 
Rogers, professor at Harvard and 
former head of the Graduate School 
at that university, recently remarked 
in an address at Assumption Col- 
lege: 

If I have one criticism to make of 
American Catholic colleges, it is that 
they assiduously copy many of the 
worst features of secular education. 
You do not have enough confidence in 
yourselves and in your own glorious 
traditions. You dismiss Catholic theol- 
ogy with a mere two semester hours 
over three or four years, out on the 
fringe, added on to fifteen, seventeen, 
nineteen hours of subjects that often 
are identical with what is found else- 
where. Because you do this, your stu- 
dents occasionally conclude that theol- 
ogy is of secondary importance. 

Obviously, to treat in detail the 
question of integrating theology in- 
to education is an immense task. It 
involves pedagogical, philosophical, 
semantic, psychological, and the- 
ological problems of considerable 
difficulty. My sole objective is to ex- 
amine from a theological point of 
view the relation, if any, between 
the intellectual development of faith 
and growth in personality. 


Nature of Faith 


Supernatural faith is a strict mys- 
tery. Faith is at once the most sure 
and most obscure of human knowl- 
edges, an intellectual assent that is 
intrinsically and necessarily depen- 
dent upon volition. In the words of 
the Vatican Council it is: “. . . be- 
lief that what God has revealed 
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is true—not because its intrinisic 
truth is seen with the natural light 
of reason—but because of the au- 
thority of God who reveals it.” Faith 
is therefore an act of cognition and 
an act of obedience, a free submis- 
sion to truth that transcends the 
grasp of our natural cognitive pow- 
ers. As St. Thomas Aquinas tells us: 
“The intellect assents to something, 
not because it is moved sufficiently 
by its own proper object, but be- 
cause of a choice which tends to 
one side rather than the other.” 

If we ask what motivates this 
choice, I believe that St. Thomas 
would remind us that any choice is 
a combined action of intellect and 
will. He would then go on to show 
that in the act of faith each of these 
two powers of the soul is moved in 
a double way. The will is moved ef- 
ficiently by the power of God’s 


grace and attracted finalistically by 


the benefits that come with accep- 
tance of God's revelation. The in- 
tellect, on the other hand, is also 
moved efficiently by grace and— 
though the evidence presented by 
reason is not necessitating—is moved 
by a process of investigation based 
upon the facts of God’s act of re- 
vealing and upon the fact of mira- 
cles. 

This double nature of the act of 
faith, intellectual and voluntary, is 
clearly evident in the books of the 
New Testament and in the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, 
though it is not expressed in the 
technical fashion of later scholastic 
theology. Careful reading of the 
Gospels reveals that faith is more 
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than just a knowledge about the 
truths that Christ taught to men; 
it involves at the same time a basic 
choice of a way of life; it involves 
above all a fundamental commit- 
ment of oneself to Christ. This same 
consecratory aspect of faith is clear- 
ly reflected in those sacral actions 
in which we constantly profess our 
faith, the seven Sacraments. Faith 
seen in this total sense is closely re- 
lated to personality. 


Notion of Personality 


There are few words that have 
more varied definitions than the 
word “personality.” For our purposes 
here the word will be used to signify 
the complexus of ideas and _atti- 
tudes, habits and points of view 
and ways of reacting to things, which 
we commonly refer to as an indi- 
vidual’s personality. But, no matter 
how described, it is clear that three 
things are central and vital in the 
formation and constitution of per- 
sonality—1) habitual and basic per- 
sonal choices flowing from some 
central and integrating motivation, 
2) a correct sense of values (which 
we may call “wisdom”) and 3) con- 
fidence in the ultimate meaning of 
human life and the world. These 
three elements help us realize the 
important contribution faith makes 
to personality. It is our Christian 
faith that demands certain personal 
choices which engage the totality 
of our life and behavior. These 
choices are motivated by the person- 
al leve of God become man. This 
same faith gives us a sense of values 
that is not only human in the high- 
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est way, but transcends the human 
since it owes its origin to the divine 
wisdom itself. It is this same faith 
that alone can tell us what is the ulti- 
mate meaning of life; only faith can 
solve the age-old riddles of sorrow, 
failure, and death. As a _ conse- 
quence, it would seem that faith is 
essential for any full flowering of 
human personality. 


Development of Personality 


A person then is a being that 
opens out onto reality. We develop 
our personality in proportion as we 
widen our horizons. We enrich our 
person as we deepen our reaction 
to the truth, the beauty, the good- 
ness of the persons and things that 
make up what we call our world. 
And obviously, this enrichment of 
our person reaches its high point in 
the opening of our personal lives 
and loves to the incomparable 
truth and beauty of the triune God. 

But, as we so well know, the 
world onto which we open is im- 
mensely varied and complex, attrac- 
tive and yet not uniformly good for 
us. The very richness of created be- 
ing that is meant to fulfill our cogni- 
tive and appetitive potential can 
represent a danger to our true de- 
velopment. We can become so un- 
personally immersed in these things 
that we allow them to dull our per- 
sonality, to control and almost sup- 
press our power of free choice which 
is the very key to our personal exis- 
tence. Hence, any valid growth in 
personality must depend upon that 
acquisition of a correct sense of val- 
ues which we associate with adult- 
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hood. There must exist the power, 
not only so to evaluate the diverse 
attractions of this world, but to ac- 
cept this evaluation. 

Yet, as important to our personal 
growth as are the expansion of our 
horizons .and the acquisition of a 
mature sense of values, the key to 
the ultimate achievement of our 
personal potential lies in our growth 
in true love. Love, and it alone, is 
the force that can motivate, inte- 
grate, and activate our personal liv- 
ing. Only if our lives are governed 
by a fundamental devotedness to 
true personal goals can we have that 
mature control of our emotions that 
distinguishes the man from the 
child; only then will our personal 
choices be governed by reason, 
which is another way of saying that 
they will be completely our own 
choices—for the man who is con- 
trolled by his emotions is not com- 
pletely master of his own actions. 
St. Augustine once said, “Love, and 
do whatever you wish.” This state- 
ment is profoundly true because, if 
one truly loves, it is impossible to 
choose that which is personally de- 
meaning. 


Role of Education 


It requires no special powers of 
perception to see that the educa- 
tional process exists to bring about 
the three-fold growth of personality 
that we have just described. But 
precisely how, and in what meas- 
ure, formal education can achive 
this objective is something on which 
educators are far from agreed. 

At present, there is grave need 
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in America for insistence on the 
true intellectual dimension of seri- 
ous education. Ideas are the dynam- 
ic center of culture. There can be 
no transmission of culture that is 
divorced from the transmission of 
ideas. Obviously there can be no 
transmission of ideas unless there is 
thought going on in the classroom. 
Both teacher and student must labor 
through the toilsome but challeng- 
ing experience of real human 
thought. Otherwise culture becomes 
stagnant and eventually corrupting. 

Accompanying the transmission of 
ideas, there will be inevitably a 
transmission of the set of values that 
is imbedded in a culture. Moreover, 
the a framework created by 
true teaching will give the intellec- 
tual appreciation of human goals 
that will guide human love; and, by 
forming an integrated view of man 
and his world, education will pro- 
vide the rational pattern according 
to which man should conduct his 
life if he is to develop to the full- 
ness of his personality. 

By and large our Catholic schools 
have maintained, at least in theory, 
this notion of the supremacy of the 
intellectual in the scholastic process. 
But it has always been with a cer- 
tain uneasiness. Should we not give 
our students more than an intellec- 
tual formation? Should we not form 
the whole man as Pope Pius XI says 
in his encyclical letter on educa- 
tion? Should not our Catholic school 
education provide a bridge to Chris- 
tian living? Can we claim that our 
Catholic schools have been an edu- 
cational success if our graduates do 
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not faithfully and generously prac- 
tice their faith? 

In the ultimate analysis I believe 
that this uneasy concern about a 
possible opposition between learn- 
ing and life preparation as educa- 
tional objectives is due to a two- 
fold misconception. 1) Ultimate 
truth, which can be reached only 
by faith, is concrete and not ab- 
stract. 2) Faith which confronts 
these ultimate truths is not an im- 
personal assent to abstract truth, 
but a commitment to a way of life. 
That we have overlooked these two 
things seems to me to betray the 
fact that we have not been educat- 
ing adequately the faith of our 
Catholic students. 


Growth in Faith 


But how does the education of 
faith fit into the process of person- 
ality growth through education? We 
can clarify the question by looking 
at the mysterious reality that we 
call the beatific vision. For the life 
of faith and the growth in ability 
to believe with greater conviction 
and clarity tend toward the beatific 
vision as toward their ultimate 
achievement. In the next life, faith 
will give way to vision. As St. Paul 
tells us: “Now I see vaguely as in 
a mirror, but then I shall see clearly 
even as I am seen” (I Cor. 18:12). 

The knowledge of faith is there- 
fore an inchoative participation in 
the beatific vision. Hence it is that 
the little knowledge we possess of 
the beatific vision helps a great 
deal in understanding faith. Above 
all, it helps us to realize that faith 
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is vital, that it is insight (even 
though incomplete), that it is the 
root and pledge of true and ultimate 
happiness. 


Education in Faith 


Now, if education in faith is to 
be a steady growth towards the 
knowledge of beatitude, there are 
certain things that education must 
achieve. There must be, first of all, 
an ever-deepening awareness of the 
historical factuality of revelation, an 
awareness that will increase the 
subjective certitude of faith and 
that will make the assent of faith 
increasingly mature and intellectual. 

But however scientific the ap- 
proach to establishing the fact of 
revelation, there can be no true ap- 
preciation of this fact if our Catho- 
lic educational process does not pre- 
sent to the minds of our students 
the real content of revelation, the 
real object of faith. This is the sec- 
ond point that must be stressed. 

It is a good Thomist principle 
that a power of operation can de- 
velop only if its proper object is 
presented to it. Faith follows this 
law. An analysis of the beatific 
vision shows us that it is the vision 
of the Trinitarian life of God and its 
operation in and through the In- 
carnation. What is revealed to us is 
not something but someone, actual- 
ly three “someones,” Father, Son 
and Spirit. Faith can grow only if 
it is brought in contact with this 
personal object; and our Catholic 
education must conform itself to the 
divine pedagogy in which the sac- 
ramentality of the Church leads us 
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to the mystery of the Incarnation 
and the sacramentality of the In- 
carnation reveals the mystery of the 
Trinity. The Trinity is revealed 
through the Incarnation, the Incar- 
nation through the Mystical Body. 
Education in faith cannot ignore 
this sequence and achieve its pur- 
pose. 

If we do respect this highly per- 
sonal and sacramental aspect of rev- 
elation, our religious instruction will 
be an exciting and profoundly en- 
riching experience for both teacher 
and student. We will not only see 
the extent to which God controls 
history; we will see all history as 
revealing God. We will see ourselves 
as an integral element in this his- 
tory, as revealing the Incarnation 
and ultimately the Trinity itself. All 
the treasures of human knowledge 
concerning personality will be ex- 
ploited to help us understand the 
triune personality of God and the 
human expression of one of those 
personalities in Christ, and in this 
process our understanding of our 
own personality will be profoundly 
enriched. 

Moreover, we will become aware 
of unsuspected depths in the voca- 
tion we have as Christians, and 
faith will no longer be a cold ac- 
ceptance of catechism formulae; it 
will be a commitment to the life 
that is Christ. In the living out of 
this total commitment to Christ in 
His Church will come the final di- 
mension in the growth of faith, for 
there is what St. Thomas calls a 
knowledge by connaturality that 
comes by living out the mysteries of 
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Christ’s own life, by identifying our 
own attitudes with the redemptive 
attitude of Christ. It is not the func- 
tion of the school as school to pro- 
vide the complete or permanent 
situation in which this living out of 
the Christian commitment can be- 
come a reality, but it is the function 
of the Catholic school to provide 
an intelligent initiation into the 
Christian mysteries, so that the en- 
suing life a faith will be genuinely 
and maturely intelligent. 

Intelligent grasp and living of the 
faith such as we have described it 
will be indeed a beginning of bea- 
tific knowledge. Our lives will be 
passed in the ever-deepening vision 
of the relation of all things to Christ 
and through Him to the Father. 
This vision will place all human val- 
ues in their true perspective, will 
give us the wisdom that is the in- 
tegration of our knowledges and the 
guide of our actions, will provide 
that detachment from the values of 
this world which will enable us to 
face life’s decisions with genuine 
and serene freedom. This vision of 
faith will be for us a dynamic source 
of apostolic activity, because the 
faith is not something to be clutched 
to our hearts in fear and selfish- 
ness; it is meant to be shared with 
all mankind. Faith is a_salvific 
force, existing to redeem the intelli- 
gences of men. Faith is not an ad- 
junct of intellectual life; it should 
transform the totality of intelligent 
living. We American Catholics will 
carry on this apostolate of intellec- 
tual redemption only insofar as our 
Catholic schools provide an educa- 
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tion in faith conformed to man’s 
personal being and to the nature of 
faith itself. 


Personality Grows with Faith 


The genuine development of hu- 
man personality coincides with 
growth in faith. By way of illustra- 
tion let us return to the three ele- 
ments in personality mentioned earli- 
er, and group under them the key 
points of education in faith. 

1. There must be habitual and 
basic personal choices flowing from 
some central and integrating motiva- 
tion. Intellectual deepening of faith 
which intensifies the realization of 
the historical actuality of God's 
revelation, which brings the believer 
into contact with the persons who 
form the object of faith, which 
grasps the fact that faith demands 
a total response of man to the di- 
vine vocation, brings the believer 
to an ever freer, ever more mature, 
ever more complete self-commit- 
ment in the act of faith itself. 

2.¢There must be a correct sense 
of values. As we saw, it is the vis- 
ion of reality grounded in a deep- 
ening insight into the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation that 
alone can show one the true hierar- 
chy of values. Education in faith, 
if it presents this integrated picture 
of reality, will lead to that wisdom 
which is the ultimate ideal of all 
education. 

3. There must be confidence in 
the ultimate meaning of human 
life. Education in faith as we have 
sketched it—and it alone —will 
achieve this goal. For the believer 
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will discover that it is the divine 
action in history, a personal and re- 
demptive action, that makes history 
understandable; and he will discover 
at the same time the meaning of 
his own human life, for he forms 
an integral part of this divinely 
guided historical process of salva- 
tion. 


Practical Suggestions 


Before concluding, I would like 
to make a few suggestions in the 
practical order about teaching the- 
ology to college students, sugges- 
tions which I believe would help to 
achieve true intellectual develop- 
ment of faith. 

First of all, our students must be 
brought into contact with the word 
of God in the Sacred Scriptures. B 
this I do not mean a course in which 
the student learns by heart a mass 
of detail about the Bible, or in 
which he is taught to look to the 
sacred texts as a mine of proofs to 
defend his Catholic dogmas. What 
I am speaking about is a discove 
of revelation in the form in which 
God expressed it, a theological study 
of the biblical categories of thought 
and the biblical events which are 
the symbols chosen by God to trans- 
late for human understanding the 
inexpressible mystery of Himself. 
Such study of the Bible, painstaking 
and rigidly scientific as it must be, 
is infinitely rewarding; because it 
brings us to immediate confronta- 
tion with the three Persons of God 
in their supernatural workings in 
history. God and His Church still 
speak to us in pre-eminent fashion 
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in the sacred texts, and no effort on 
the part of teacher or students is 
too great if it results in a genuine 
understanding of the word of God. 
Secondly, our students should be 
taught the theology of the Church. 
Innumerable writers and speakers of 
the past quarter century have 
pointed out the fact that the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body is par- 
ticularly fitted to our modern men- 
tality and problems. Yet for the 
most part our teaching continues to 
be only a defense of the external 
and organizational aspects of the 
Church against the attacks of the 
Protestant Reformation. Our stu- 
dents hear little or nothing about 
the manner in which they share in 
the sanctifying grace that Christ 
possesses as Head of the Mystical 
Body. They hear even less about 
their share in the priesthood and 
redemptive activity of Christ. How 
many of them ever hear of the all- 
important reality of the Holy Spir- 
it’s mission as soul of the Mystical 
Body? Yet, this is the age of Cath- 
olic Action, when the layman is 
urged to play an active role in the 
Church’s missionary function. We 
must equip him to do this with ma- 
ture awareness of the great mystery 
in which he is playing a role. 
Thirdly, give history back to the- 
ology and theology back to history. 
At present we are suffering from a 
dichotomy between history and the- 
ology that is disastrous. The fact is 
that theology is not taught, except 
in truncated and warped fashion, 
divorced from history. The very 
data of revelation that theology ex- 
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ists to exploit is historical fact; and 
only the theologian can give an ulti- 
mate explanation of history. Again, 
what I am advocating is not the 
cataloging of vast quantities of his- 
torical facts about Christianity. This 
can so easily lead to spiritual suf- 
focation. What I would like to see 
is a course, or courses, in which 
a teacher, guided by the integrated 
knowledge of theology which he 
possesses, would unfold before the 
faith-enlightened gaze of his stu- 
dents the marvelous story of God’s 
workings with mankind. 

Finally, so that the student, now 
conscious of the continuing process 
of redemption and revelation, may 
himself participate in the Christian 
mysteries maturely and intelligently, 
there must be a vital liturgy. It 
seems an anomaly to spend long 
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hours telling our students about the 
mysteries of faith, striving to bring 
them to a confrontation with God 
and to a knowledge of the Christian 
dimension of their lives—and then, 
on the other hand, neglect to bring 
them into intelligent personal touch 
with the mysteries themselves pres- 
ent on our altars. May I hazard the 
opinion that liturgy is part of the 
educational process itself, an indis- 
pensable part. Lack of intelligent 
sacramental life means a_ serious 
lacuna in one’s intellectual grasp of 
the faith; and it is clear how tragic 
a loss it is for Christian personality 
development if there is no appre- 
ciation that the Mass is the focal act 
of self-commitment that is intended 
to govern our lives. It is in the 
Mass that faith and personality find 
their fullest expression. 


Two Kinds of Secularism 


Most of our educational institutions are and will probably remain 
secular, in the sense that they are not controlled by any church and 
are open to everybody regardless of his religious faith or lack of it. 
But there is another kind of secularism that besets the higher learning in 
America, and that is secularism in the sense in which we say that religion 
is insignificant, it is outmoded, it is equivalent to superstition. This 
kind of secularism higher education can and should repel. If a college 
or university is going to think and to think about important things, then 
it must think about religion. It is perhaps not necessary that all the 
faculty should be religious; it would be desirable that most of them, 
at least, should take religion seriously.—Robert M. Hutchins, President 
of the Fund for the Republic, as quoted in the CaTHOLIC MESSENGER, 


Davenport, Iowa, May 28, 1959. 
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To the Clergy of Venice* 


JoHN XXIII 


BELOVED Sons: 


ORTY years from the day of his birthday into his heavenly home, 

Pius X has returned for a few days to Venice, to his earthly home- 
land, to the field of his apostolate, into the midst of the humble and 
generous people who always remained so close to his heart as well as 
among the cares and anxieties of his most high pontifical dignity. 

We have wished to see the realization of this glorious transfer of his 
mortal remains ever since 1954, and as soon as We were called by God 
to Our second ascent, succeeding to the Chair of Peter, We hastened to 
its accomplishment. Beyond our fondest dreams, We now see this wish 
crowned with triumph—and what a triumph!—the people acclaiming 
at one and the same time their son and their father, their most shining 
glory in modern times and their illustrious patron, and doing this with 
such an intense fervor that We may hope for most edifying fruits in 
the interior renewal of many souls. 

We see you at this moment with the eyes of the heart, beloved sons, 
gathered in St. Mark’s with your venerable bishops from every part 
of the Three Venices (Trentine Venetia, Giulian Venetia, Venetian 
Venetia). With you We approach the blessed reliquary, placed under 
the great cupola of the golden basilica, facing the altar of St. Mark 
the Evangelist, not far from the much venerated Madonna of Nicopeia, 
and close to the historic pulpit from which were once heard the sound 
and clear teaching and the sweet eloquence of the Patriarch Sarto, 


*A letter to the priests of the Venice area gathered in pilgrimage before the body 
of St. Pius X, temporarily placed in St. Mark’s basilica, April 23, 1959. 
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whom We heard with Our own ears as a 15-year-old youth at 
Sant’ Alessandro in Colonna at Bergamo. 


It is quite natural that the clergy and people, but particularly the 
clergy, should wonder as to what new thing Pius X brings with him 
in his return to Venice almost a half century after his departure. What 
useful exhortations does he bring, they might ask, in the interest of 
ecclesiastical life determined by present-day conditions? The majesty 
of death and the unanimously acclaimed glorification accorded him give 
a special meaning to the teachings of this great man, this famous saint. 


Although one bears in mind the variations of age, which in their 
turbulent succession repeat the values and defects of every generation— 
young men who react to the fascination of the new and who want to 
surpass their elders, sometimes with a certain presumption; mature men 
who are tempted to choose more in favor of what suits their own con- 
venience rather than what is for the common good—the commitments 
of the priest are many and serious, however, and impose themselves 
on the attention and consciousness of each one of them. 


Pius X has returned into the midst of his own, to those who are 
especially close to him by reason of holy ordination, and he solemnly 
recalls three points of priestly life that are especially interesting in 
every epoch of history. The luminous survival of the figure of Pius X 
so accentuated now, the fascination, which we now witness, that he 
exercises on souls and on Catholics all over the world—all these recall 
to Our mind the priestly dignity, the love of the holy Church and 
the human and Christian wisdom particularly suited to our lives, called 
as we are to be “lumen mundi, sal terrae” (light of the world, salt 
of the earth). 


These are three elements of prime importance for the edification of 
our life, dear priests, and for the efficaciousness of your ministry. They 
are three admonitions of that “sacerdos magnus Dei excelsi” (supreme 
priest of the Most High), the object of such spontaneous popular love 
and proposed for the imitation of all. 


Above and beyond the anecdotes and traits of good nature which, 
repeated and altered, could diminish his stature as a man, a distin- 
guished priest and a shepherd of souls, Pius X appears in his true 
character, one might say, more holy and more austere, but tempered 
on the other hand by that sense of great understanding, so evident in 
his smile and in his warm words. 
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Priestly Dignity 

In Book four, Chapter five, of the Imitation of Christ, the author de- 
scribes in masterful outline the characteristic greatness of the priest as 
seen by heaven and earth: “Grande ministerium et magnum dignitas 
sacerdotum, quibus datum est quod Angelis ipsis non est concessum” 
(Great dignity of priests, to whom it is granted what is not granted to 
angels). 

The ministry of grace then is a singular privilege. 

This dignity is part of the vocation itself. It defines itself little by little 
in clerical investiture, in the conferring of tonsure, in the elevation to 
holy orders, in the canonical mission, which is a complete poem of 
respect and of love of the Holy Church for souls and of trust in her 
priests. 

The Council of Trent, in whose sessions the requirements for a 
perfect preparation of the priest for his very high duties were given 
a most sensitive review, reminds us with solemn and penetrating words 
what We on several occasions allowed Ourselves to whisper, almost in 
prayer, to the seminarians and priests of Our dear Venice. The lofty and 
very solemn words of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, chap. 18): 
“Sic decet omnino clericos in sortem Domini vocatos ut habitu, gestu, 
incessu, sermone nihil nisi grave, moderatum ac religione plenum praese- 
ferant” (So teach all clerics called by God to a vocation to conduct them- 
selves in appearance, gesture, gait and conversation with grave, moderate 
and religious manner). These are precise expressions, worthy of being 
borne in mind and repeated like the “Gloria Patri” of the breviary. 

Christian people, in spite of changing tastes and the weakening of the 
ancient spirit of mustering around the parish, still want the priest to be 
worthy, enlightened, amiable and saintly. 

Unfortunately, the dust of worldliness seems to confuse and envelop 
everything. But the requirements of ecclesiastical dignity remain intact 
in the general opinion and in the innermost intimacy of hearts, and 
even among children. 

If the priest is alive like fire and is therefore shining, pure and ardent, 
he is worth everything. If he is otherwise, he is worth very little, even 
in the estimation of those people who have momentarily deserted the 
practice of their religion. 

The Haerent Animo (Exhortation to the Clergy) of St. Pius X, upon 
which we meditated at Castelfranco on September 18 last year in 
marking the centenary of its author’s ordination and the 50th anniver- 
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sary of the publication itself, poured forth from the burning heart of 
Pius X, exactly like a paternal lamentation, to recall the diocesan and 
regular clergy of the entire world to a more intense interior life and 
to sanctification. 

Beloved priests! If Pius X penetrated the consciousness of the people, 
if he still stirs them, if the teaching Church today still draws from his 
teaching, it is because of the fact that he felt, lived and enjoyed that 
most high dignity and conformed to it without effort and naturally in 
every circumstance of his life, from assistant chaplain to Supreme Pontiff. 

In the first place, and side by side with other cares for the timely 
modernizing of pastoral techniques and the application of new ways to 
approach the various categories of the faithful, take special care of your 
soul. We say this to you with all simplicity and with paternal familiarity. 

The pure and ardent soul of a priest is a mystery of light, of grace 
and of love. The angels of heaven admire it and see in it the reflection 
of Divine Majesty. 

Happy is the priest who discharges the daily obligations of prayer 
with faithful care; who loves the seclusion of the church and of his 
home; who derives the living substance of his preaching from the 
Holy Book; who in his judgments, words and manners conforms to 
the examples of Our Lord, of His mother and of the saints; who does 
not hold excessive trust in human resources. 

Since holiness is necessary to him for the salvation of his soul and 
for the efficaciousness of his apostolate, every priest must take the 
greatest care to approach the Sacrament of Penance and to make 
use of all those supports suggested by experience and approved by 
the Church. 

“Therefore, if the priest is enhanced with all the virtues, he is like an 
excellent salt and all the people take their seasoning from him, more 
by seeing him than from hearing him. Because the first teaching is 
to see good but the second is to hear it” (St. John Chrysostom, 10th 
Homily on Matt., opus imperfectum, PG 33, 685). 


The Church 
Situations change, but the difficulties put in the way of the Church 
in the fulfillment of its divine mission are never wanting. To those 
people who are surprised, who too credulously trust in a dawn of ab- 
solute earthly repose and easy conquests, We recall the pages of blood 
and glory written by the martyrs and doctors always in defense and 
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in honor of the sacred deposit entrusted to the Church by Christ. The 
Church of the times of Pius X kept its place with dignity and pride. 
Unfortunately, certain people forced the door. Others attempted 
clamorous and regrettable undertakings. But the shadows of night 
spread over that clamor. 

Pius X, gentle and humble of heart, did not bow to the violence 
of the powerful of the earth nor to the flattery of the dialecticians 
of the various schools. He left the illustrious example of his valiant love 
for the Sacred Book and for the sources of grace. 

To that man who described him as “a poor parish priest of the 
Venetian countryside,” and who imagined him as almost confused and 
lost in the immensity of pontifical duties, Pius X proved the high 
measure of his clearsightedness as universal master and shepherd, par- 
ticularly by certain acts which were the most significant of his govern- 
ment: namely, the creation of the Biblical Institute; the preparation of the 
Code of Canon Law; the reorganization of the Roman Congregations; 
the invitation to adults to receive Communion frequently and granting 
its reception to children of tender age, for the protection of innocence 
and good morals; the repudiation of political shrewdness alone as a 
means of defense by the ecclesiastical class and as a defense of the 
inalienable rights of revealed truth and of the freedom of souls. 

Beloved priests! The interior structure of the Church is the strength 
it derives from the conviction that it must remain faithful to the 
mission entrusted to it by its Divine Founder, without fear of appearing 
or of being sometimes judged severe or too prudent. 

This Church that does not need anyone entrusts itself to all its children. 

As a divine institution the Church represents all that one can imagine 
as being certain and trustworthy for the salvation of man, as well as in 
the order of human relations and in the efforts to solve the cares related 
to the daily maintenance of social peace and collaboration among peoples. 

Keeping in mind the brightest pages of the history of centuries, one 
can well understand that the Ecumenical Council—-which We announced 
after heeding an inspiration whose spontaneity We felt, in the humility 
of Our soul, as a sudden and unexpected impulse—is preparing, in the 
intimate ranks of the episcopacy and the priesthood, to accomplish the 
good intention of every ecclesiastic, namely, a more anxious desire to 
enlarge the areas of charity and to maintain its place with clarity of 
thought and greatness of heart. 


We hope and pray that the council will renew above all that scene 
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in which the apostles assembled in Jerusalem after the ascension of 
Jesus into heaven: unanimity of thought and of prayer with Peter and 
around Peter, the shepherd of the lambs and of the sheep; the offering 
of energies that strengthen themselves and renew themselves in the 
search of what might better conform to the daily needs of the apostolate. 

The figure of St. Pius X, invoked also as the heavenly protector of 
the Ecumenical Council, is separate from the events and circumstances 
of his times which gave rise to irresponsible and interested judgments, 
and it makes more persuasive the call to seek new ways for the salvation 
of man and the defense of his rights. It persuades one also in knowing 
that easy diversions cannot be conceived as displacing what js 
rooted in the very essence of the most sound institutions or to put aside 
the worth of centuries-old experience. By this We mean to say: in 
the East first, a step closer, then a step still closer, and finally the 
perfect reunion of so many separated brothers with the ancient common 
Mother; and in the West, the generous pastoral collaboration of the two 
clergies under the watchfulness and direction of the Bishop who is the 
shepherd of all the lambs. 


Human and Christian Wisdom 

The episode, which We saw with Our own eyes, in which St. Pius X 
on the day of his coronation appeared disturbed by the acclamations of 
the crowds, is indicative of his mentality and character. 

He loved the people and understood their enthusiasm. Afterward he 
willingly gave in to them. But that head bent forward, that slow and 
brief gesture of benediction, those eyes reddened with tears, that 
hesitant smile, remained in the memory of those who had the fortune 
of witnessing that ceremony of August 9, 1903. It was an indication of 
the interior discipline of that Venetian priest, the real meaning of whose 
good nature was soon understood by all. 

The priest must have a sense of measure in everything, in conduct 
and in cordial courtesy. You understand what We mean. The faithful 
do not like to see you immersed in earthly affairs, as though you were 
to solve everything within the period of one generation. And they do 
not appreciate the priest who shows himself to be too effusive and 
partial. One must know how to wear everywhere and with great dignity 
the noble and distinguished cassock. It is the image of Christ’s tunic, 
“Christus sacerdotum tunica,” the shining sign of the interior vestment 
of grace. 
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In days of wrath, it is a great merit to know how to control oneself, 
so that friends may find you in control of even your generous impulses, 
and so that adversaries, wherever you meet them, may always consider 
you gentlemen, whatever the test. 

Beloved sons! The world feels and will always feel the attraction of 
goodness and sanctity. You are the witnesses of this during the days 
while Pius X is in Venice. 

Why do the people invoke this saint? Why do they seek him? Why 
do they love him? 

The answer is easy. There existed in him the marvelous combination 
of those positive gifts that are proper and characteristic of every 
social class. He was pure as are the children of the land; frank and 
strong like the workers of our shops; patient like the men of the sea; 
deliberate like the shepherds of the flocks; noble and austere like the 
descendants of the greatest families; affable and just like a teacher or a 
magistrate; good and generous as one imagines the saints must really 
have been. 

Let us all persevere in this search and in this love of the human 
and Christian virtues, natural and supernatural. And let us pray the 
Lord to make us desire ever more increasingly this balance of energies 
and of enthusiasms. The people will.run after us, not to seek us, nor 
to attach themselves to us, but to arrive together with us at the meeting 
with Jesus Christ who is “the shepherd and guardian of our souls” 
(cf. I Peter 2:25). 

O St. Pius, our glorious Patriarch and Pontiff, fearless and kind, 
always protect the Venetian clergy, for whom you remain the ve 
special splendor and honor. Protect all the clergy of Italy, all the Catholic 
clergy of the world. Sustain in their resistance and in the joy of truth 
those hundreds and thousands of our brothers who are subjected to 
difficult trials through persecution and oppression of their most sacred 
freedoms. Sustain them, whether in vast or small regions, whether near 
or far, sustain them who are the lamentation and the tears of the 
Church of the Lord. 


The words of Jesus come true for many. “In the world you will have 
affliction” (John 16: 33). It is our sacred duty to carry in our hearts and 
remember in our prayers the daily intention of these suffering and 
distressed brothers. Through your intecession, O Pius, our Pontiff, may 


the words of Jesus come true once again and forever: “I have overcome 
the world” (John 16: 33). 


De 


co 
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With every confidence that Our words will find a ready and 
generous response in you, and as a pledge of the most choice heavenly 
graces and of the powerful intercession of St. Pius X in your behalf, 
beloved sons, We impart with all Our heart, first to the Lord Cardinal, 
Patriarch of Our dear Venice, and to the archbishops and bishops 
assembled there, and also to the entire diocesan and regular clergy, and 
to the seminarians of the Three Venices, Our apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, April 21, 1959, the first year of Our 
pontificate. 


The Purpose of the Catholic Press* 


Joun XXIII 


W: CORDIALLY welcome you, journalists and associates of the 
Italian Catholic press and general publishing media, meeting in 
Rome for the third national convention. 

It could be said that the convention has been carried out along two 
different lines: one organizational and technical and the other spiritual 
and of the apostolate. 

Regarding the first with which We are familiar, We do not intend 
to dwell on it with you. We realize its importance well enough. It suf- 
fices to reflect that probably because of the little care given in the past 
to this area, the Catholic press, in general, did not have that influence 
over public opinion which was exercised by other newspapers tech- 
nically well produced and which, therefore, had an easier time in con- 
veying opinion and viewpoints not always in line with Catholic doctrine. 

Glancing over the program of your work of the last few days, We 
noticed the variety and importance of the themes dealt with regarding 
this question. We are glad of it. We encourage you to be healthily 
modern in this matter. 

Having said this, We wish to record how the whole pattern of your 
congress is permeated with a strong desire for expansion and uplifting 
and We praise you for it. But if your apostolate is to be effective for 


*An address to the Italian Catholic Press Congress, May 4, 1959. 
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the cause of God, of the Church and of souls, the ends for which you 
use the instruments of your profession must always be borne in mind. 
Those instruments are above all “arma veritatis” (weapons of truth). 

The defection from the age-old philosophy by modern thought has 
caused many people to neglect divine truth. They act as if divine truth 
were not the reasonable object of human intelligence. Modern phil- 
osophic relativism repeats the sceptical question of Pilate: “What is 
truth?” (John 18: 38). But you know well that God is essentially truth. 
Christ is truth (John 14: 6). The Holy Ghost is the spirit of truth 
(John 16: 18). The reflection of this divine light, Dante would say (cfr. 
Paradise 1-2-3), “penetrates through the universe and shines more in 
one part and less elsewhere,” but it penetrates above all in the most 
intimate part of the human mind that is made for the knowledge of 
truth and for the love derived therefrom: “Quid anima desiderat,” ex- 
claims St. Augustine, “nisi veritatem?” (What does the mind desire 
unless truth?) 

It is the duty of every man, therefore, and all the more of every 
Christian, to bear witness to truth. In a completely specialized world 
you journalists must, because of the demands of professional conscience, 
be the cultivators of truth, so that truth, so often trampled upon and be- 
trayed by the communications media, may triumph. 

Catholic journalists, writers and workers in the field, moreover, are 
called to a still higher responsibility. Their media are not, in fact, only 
for truth, but also charity. The “arma caritatis” (weapons of love) 
are directed toward elevating the mind, building up what is good and 
radiating virtue in souls. 

We do not wish to pause to draw a sad picture of the evil which so 
much printed matter produces with its immorality and malice. It is with 
a truly afflicted and anguished mind that We consider the enormous 
harm created in so many consciences, above all in the consciences of 
youth, by certain printed matter, by the written word and even more 
by illustrations. May the Lord grant that there be few parents who 
do not feel the serious duty they have of not cooperating in the ruina- 
tion of their children. We know, in fact, that a dangerous trap is 
created by those illustrated dailies and periodicals which offer an 
attractive mixture of the serious and profane—and sometimes even in- 
decent—under the pretext of giving complete information or of publicity. 
It is precisely to replace this apparently harmless and, therefore, all 
the more pernicious printed matter within Christian families that there 
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must be organizational and technical progress in the Catholic publishing 
field, so that the Catholic press may thus become a matter of substance. 

There is, finally, a certain press that sins seriously against truth and 
against charity. It lies to inspire hatred; it seems to have as its sole pro- 
gram to lead simple souls to perdition, to distort the truth every day, 
to interpret incorrectly every expression of the Church’s teaching au- 
thority and to deal blows to the Church so as to take love away from 
Christ, to fight Jesus Christ in order to fight God Himself. And this often 
under the deceitful guise of hastening the solution of problems which 
harass the workers, the weak and the undefended. 

With what spirit, therefore, should you use the instruments of the 
press? “In all things,” We say to you with St. Paul, “taking up the 
shield of faith with which you may be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the most wicked one. And take unto you the helmet of sal- 
vation and the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God” (Ephes. 
6: 16-17). 

In the same letter to the Ephesians, St. Paul offers the motto which 
can guide the steps of each one on this arduous road: “Practice the truth 
in love” (Ephes. 4: 14). In love! Love in writing and also in polemics 
does not weaken the truth; indeed, it strengthens it because it makes 
it more acceptable. “Interficite errores” (destroy error), said St. Augus- 
tine, “diligite errantes” (love the erring). Without renouncing any of the 
rights of truth, how much sweeter it would be if one used in polemics 
“less vinegar and more honey,” according to the well known phrase of 
St. Francis de Sales. 

We would like to point out as model for the Christian polemicist a 
great Italian layman who, in his polemics, was an example of humility 
and charity, Alessandro Manzoni. In his Observations on Catholic Morals 
he presents himself to the reader as the “weak but sincere apologist of 
a moral whose goal is love,” and though feeling “the duty to speak for 
truth” he always keeps his polemics under the shield of charity. May 
it be likewise with you, fearless defenders of truth, but nevertheless 
loyal and generous with adversaries because “the love of Christ impels 
us” (II Cor. 4: 15) always and everywhere. 

We cannot now take leave of you without saying to all (and to 
each one according to his specific activity and competence) an explicit 
word of warm encouragement to spend your individual energies for the 
prosperity and circulation of a good press in the most vast and profound 
meaning of the phrase. 
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The apostolate of the press in all its forms! Above all, the dailies, so 
that they may be visible everywhere. But then also the weeklies 
which in every family today are almost the indispensable complement of 
the daily newspaper. Here more than anywhere else technical perfection 
is necessary. We also stress the importance of periodicals, especially the 
missionary ones and those for cultured, literary or scientific people. 
Finally, give all the support you can to Catholic agencies. It is super- 
fluous to stress how necessary they are and how delicate is their activity. 
And last, but not least, We must mention the love of good books. 

The apostolate of the good press, We said, of the good books. But 
the goodness must not only be found in the purpose and in the inten- 
tions of the publishers. It must also be in the substance of the works 
produced—good that coincides with what is true, which leads Us to 
stress the need that the contents be of a high value. Prepare newspapers, 
books and publications of value and you will thereby be apostles your- 
selves because the word is the conqueror and is together truth, love 
and beauty, reflecting Supreme Wisdom, the First Love, Eternal Beauty. 


Integration and the Christian Conscience* 


Most Rev. ALBERT G. MEYER 
Archbishop of Chicago 


I HAVE been asked to appear before you as the representative of His 
Excellency, Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, in order that he may con- 
vey to you some studied beliefs in the important matter upon which 
you are deliberating. 

On November 14th of last year the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
United States, not for the first time, condemned segregation in all forms 
and reasserted the doctrine of the absolute equality of the human being 
before both God and law. Yet there was a new element of urgency in 
their message when they said: 


*A statement to the President’s Commission on Civil Rights, delivered by Very Rev. 
John J. Egan, Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1959. 
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. we hope and earnestly pray that responsible and sober-minded 
Americans of all religious faiths, in all areas of our land, will seize the 
mantle of leadership from the agitator and the racist. It is vital that 
we act now and act decisively. must act quietly, courageously, and 
prayerfully before it is too late. 

The plain implication of the bishops’ pronouncement is that all men 
of good will agree in principle and that the time has come to translate 
our principles into fact. It is here that difficulties make themselves ap- 
parent. Yet the position of the bishops in their statement is that we must 
overcome the obstacles and resolve what is the most serious moral chal- 
lenge to us who are Christians and Americans. 

How is this to be done? 

In order to answer the question, we may find it helpful to examine 
where we stand in the light of history. If we do, we shall discover a 
surprising similarity between our problems today and those of the 
Reconstruction Era. The Negro population had been declared free and 
equal by executive fiat and constitutional amendment, but no one at the 
time knew what these words might mean in the daily life of men. Thirty 
years had to pass by between the Emancipation Proclamation and our 
invention of a system of living that was hoped would reconcile the 
realities of society with our new definition of the place of all men 
in the Republic. 

The past decade has shown us that the ideas and practices summed 
up in the phrase “separate but equal” could not even serve a century. 
This last in the long series of racial compromises in American history 
has failed for a number of reasons, 


Cause of Our Failure 


The collapse of the compromise solution that issued from the Recon- 
struction may have in great measure been due to events outside our 
nation. The dreadful twin scourge of communism and fascism has re- 
called to all of us the precious worth of the human person. When, in 
the middle of the 20th century, it was often said that Negroes were 
the possessors of a kind of second-class citizenship, we found our- 
selves denying it, for that assertion carries with it the still worse one 
that there can be such a thing as a second-class human being. Ideas 
of that stamp are repugnant to us, as the Catholic bishops pointed out 
when they quoted Pius XII as saying: “All men are brothered in Jesus 
Christ, for He, though God, became also man, became a member of the 
human family, a brother of all.” 
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Now, in effect, a new Emancipation Proclamation has been promul- 
ated. 

: It might perhaps be shown that the days we are living through are 
not dissimilar to the painful and turbulent ones of the Reconstruction 
Epoch. The question arises whether or not we must anticipate another 
thirty-year period of experiment and failure until we learn to put this 
new Emancipation Proclamation into effect. Only the yet undiscovered 
future will satisfactorily answer the question, but, if the reasoning of the 
Catholic bishops be correct, we are no longer permitted to adopt a de- 
tached attitude of “wait and see.” Otherwise it would be unlikely that 
they would say, as they did: “. . . these problems are vital and urgent. 
May God give this nation the grace to meet the challenge it faces. For 
the sake of generations of future Americans, and indeed of all humanity, 
we cannot fail.” These exigent and prayerful words were not composed 
lightly, nor would their authors use language of such vigor unless they 
believed it is incumbent upon us to act now. 

Unhappily, many of us who have studied the problem have learned 
that it is easier to apprehend and acknowledge the moral law than to 
give it effect. Our duty appears clear enough but the means of carrying 
it out uncertain. Perhaps the remarks of the American Catholic bishops 
on how to proceed may be of use to us when they say: 


It is a sign of wisdom, rather than weakness, to study carefully the 
problems we face, to prepare for advances, and to by-pass the non- 
essential if it interferes with essential progress. We may well deplore 
a gradualism that is merely a cloak for inaction. But we equally 
deplore rash impetuosity that would sacrifice the achievements of 
decades in ill-timed and ill-considered ventures. 


If we are to accept this wise advice, we must attempt to establish 
what is possible to accomplish now and what is manifestly out of the 
question at this time. By so doing, we ought to be able to distinguish 
between what the bishops saw fit to call “gradualism that is merely 
a cloak for inaction” and “ill-timed and ill-considered ventures.” 


An Historical Parallel 


In many respects the arrival of large numbers of our Negro co-citizens 
in northern cities like Chicago is akin to the coming, in former times, 
of similar numbers of persons from Europe. In both cases the people 
looked forward to a new life of social, economic, political, and spiritual 
progress, The European migrants of the past began their American ad- 
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ventures in national districts or ghettos. For a time, their lack of educa- 
tion and familiarity with our nation’s traditions and way of life prevented 
them from enjoying a full measure of citizenship. In addition, it would 
not be incorrect to say that they suffered, to a greater or lesser extent, 
from social and economic disabilities imposed by a sometimes scornful, 
sometimes suspicious native population. These European peoples were 
segregated and discriminated against. 

Our attention, however, ought to be drawn to the subsequent history 
of the many different European peoples who once lived in the 
national compounds that our cities enclosed. With the passage of time, 
these people learned the English language, they learned our laws, 
our social practices. What is more, they equipped and trained themselves 
to occupy positions requiring high skill, professional knowledge and 
great responsibility. In short, they began to produce a middle class that 
was capable and desirous of taking its place in the mainstream of 
American life. As this new type of person developed, the strictures and 
confining bonds of the older national communities began to dissolve. 
As disabilities against persons of European ancestry faded, the residents 
of old national ghettos found they had the choice of remaining where 
they were or moving into neighborhoods and communities frequently 
designated as English-speaking or “more typically American.” Having 
satisfied the educational, social and economic requirements, the former 
European immigrant or his child was in a position to make the choice. 
The option was his; he could stay or leave at his pleasure. 


The Negro in Our Society 


It is indisputable that America now boasts of many Negroes who 
have made the ascent into the middle classes. Negro college graduates 
and professionals of every sort there is do not constitute the rarity they 
did only a short twenty years ago. As the Catholic bishops pointed 
out, there have been “great and even spectacular advances.” It is no 
longer possible to speak of some distant time when there may be 
a significant number of Negroes who by education, economic position 
or style of life will be able to live as other American citizens do. We now 
have many such people teaching in the classrooms of our universities, 
pleading cases in our law courts, performing operations in our hospitals, 
and in short doing work that only the highest intelligences most per- 
fectly trained are capable of. 
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Has this new and rapidly increasing Negro middle class been able 
to choose its place of residence as the children of our European immi- 
grants were able to do? Does the fully competent Negro person have 
the option we alluded to above? Unfortunately, the only honest answer 
we can give it, at best, is a qualified no. In some very few instances, 
notably where new communities have been erected in their entirety, 
Negroes have been able to purchase or rent on the same terms as their 
white fellow citizen. Yet in Chicago, as in many other places, we are 
forced to conclude such examples are distressingly rare. 

In our opinion, gradualism would be “merely a cloak for inaction” if 
we do not turn our immediate attention to the legitimate claims of mid- 
dle class Negroes who wish to leave the ghetto or ethnic neighborhood. 
They have shown, like their predecessors of European extraction, that 
they possess the educational, social and economic ability to step from 
the wings of our national life on to the central stage. 

We all must wish, work and pray for the disappearance of all dis- 
abling restrictions based on race, religion and national ancestry, but 
such evils cannot easily be terminated at a stroke. We ought to con- 
centrate and insist on the not inconsiderable accomplishments that 
could be ours now. 

This, it seems, is the case with residential integration. The Negro 
middle classes ought to have the choice of leaving the ethnic com- 
munity if they so wish, nor is it rash on our part to suggest that the 
time has come for practical measures to that end. 

“We urge,” the Catholic hierarchy said, “that concrete plans in this 
field be based on prudence.” They added that “prudence may be called 
a virtue that inclines us to view problems in their proper perspective. It 
aids us to use the proper means to secure our aims.” The November, 
1958 statement also quite correctly observed that “among all races and 
national groups, class distinctions are inevitably made on the basis of 
like-mindedness of a community of interests. Such distinctions are 
normal and constitute a universal social phenomenon. They are accidental, 
however, and are subject to change as conditions change.” Thus it is the 
restrictions against the most capable and self-reliant portions of the 
Negro population which call the loudest for remedy and which must 
be rectified most speedily. 

Although it is true there are now large numbers of Negroes in an 
economic position to leave their segregated communities quite easily, 
that does not absolve us of our duty to continue to work for a complete 
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desegregation. It is unthinkable that the accident of wealth and op- 
portunity should serve as a criterion for enjoying the rights of citizenship. 
It remains to discuss how we might gain the end we seek. 


Growth of the Negro Ghetto 


Until the late forties or early fifties the great majority of the rising 
Negro population in Chicago was obliged to wedge itself in a confined 
territorial area the borders of which expanded but slowly. Because of the 
court decisions making the restrictive covenant unenforceable and be- 
cause of the quickly augumenting purchasing power of the Negro popu- 
lation, the more recent years have seen the Negro areas of the city grow 
with alacrity. There seems to be little doubt that, if nothing else, the 
expansion of the Negro ghetto has alleviated the housing shortage which 
has been visited on many Negroes in the city. It has not, we are com- 
pelled to note, eliminated it. 

While the opportunities for Negroes to rent or purchase more adequate 
housing have increased as the substantially all-Negro areas of the city 
have grown, there has been only the slightest observable diminution 
in the degree of racial, residential segregation. It would appear that 
most communities have made little or no effort to absorb a number of 
Negroes whose social backgrounds, occupations and standard of living 
is comparable to that of the white inhabitants. Where it might have 
been hoped that the white population would stay, they have fled. Some 
districts have even reported a total depopulation and repopulation with- 
in the incredibly short space of twenty-four months. 

The first Negroes to move into many of these once white com- 
munities were people whose last thought was to drive the original in- 
habitants away. In many cases the first Negroes to arrive were in- 
dividuals who wanted to leave the old ethnic community because 
they thought, and were right in so thinking, that they had much more in 
common with the people into whose neighborhoods they were moving. 
Nevertheless the old inhabitants vanished. Worse yet, there have been 
occasional outbreaks of violence. 

The city’s intense spirit of community and neighborhood has long 
enriched every aspect of its life. Frequently Chicagoans who are asked 
where they live do not reply by naming the street their house is on, 
but by saying they are from Ravenswood, Garfield Park or Chatham. 
We are a city of communities where home, church and neighborhood 
life are remarkably important. Despite the tender regards and affections 
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we bring to our community life, our city has been no more immune to 
vast and dynamic urban change than others. We too have been worried 
by the threat of physical deterioration, by leaping school populations, by 
transportation problems, by all the surprising and new factors that 
have become the usual thing in American urban life since World War 
II's end. 

Depending on the community in question it is fair to say that our 
community life, and the confidence we once had in our communities 
has, to some extent, been shaken. Like the people in other cities all over 
the nation we are only learning of all the complexities of cooperation and 
program that are necessary for safeguarding and improving the unique 
and happy design of life that is Chicago. 

If we were to say that many of Chicago’s communities were un- 
prepared to solve this great national problem, who is to point out a city 
that was prepared? In some communities where white people lived 
a short time ago, instead of organization for constructive purposes, 
there was rumor, myth, and eventually fear finally giving way to panic. 
Some people thought that admission of a Negro into a heretofore white 
community would depress the value of their properties by throwing them 
all on the market at once. Stories were circulated that if a single Negro 
moved into a community, no matter how fine the individual might be, 
that the inhabitants would flee. 

Under the circumstances, the white neighborhoods near the ever- 
growing Negro ghetto were pervaded with gloom and confusion. People 
freely predicted the present inhabitants would be gone in two, five or 
ten years. As more people prophesied an inauspicious future, not only 
the communities’ people but their institutions, banks, churches, busi- 
nesses, and schools began to act as though this soothsaying was 
demonstrated fact. Some few involved themselves in impractical schemes 
to buy property lest it be sold to Negro purchasers. Others let them- 
selves listen to rash and uninformed men. Most did nothing but prepare 
themselves psychologically for abandoning the various communities. 
Some began to leave even before any Negroes had come. There were 
people who spoke of communities near the Negro areas as “threatened,” 
and thereby discouraged other white people from moving in. The 
copestone of uncertainty, gloom, and confusion are the few individuals 
in the city known as “block-busters,” men who are accused of fostering 
community panic in order to manipulate real estate prices artificially 
and thereby gain a profit. 
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We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the forebodings 
of the white population came true in a number of instances because 
they made them come true. By predicting the worst, the worst came to 
pass. Had there been cooperation between individuals, between churches, 
between business institutions; had there been planning, had there been 
constructive programing of many different kinds, we believe that many 
communities could have been stabilized so that a truly free market would 
have been created. A free market would have permitted the entrance 
into white middle class communities of a proportion of Negro families 
who could only be considered an asset in any neighborhood. 

These communities or individuals who have attempted to press 
on and enforce outmoded policies have discovered the price of such 
actions in the creation of a sequence of events within the community 
that leads inevitably, as we pointed out above, to its disappearance. 

Residential segregation is destructive, wasteful, and if the truth 
be said, the unjust processes need not be infinite. Our course of action 
can be based on something more substantial than faute de mieux. 


The Need for Leadership 


“. . . We hope and earnestly pray that responsible and soberminded 
Americans of all religious faiths . . . will seize the mantle of leadership 
from the agitator and the racist” were the words of our bishops. This 
hope and this prayer are not extravagant. Our communities are capable 
of far-seeing and united action. The individuals in them, their businesses 
and industries, our Catholic parishes, the Protestant churches, the Syna- 
gogues and Temples have the leadership and ability to work out a 
variety of forms of local cooperation in order to stabilize the populations, 
to control and guide conservation and development, and to make sure 
Negroes of like economic and social backgrounds do gain admission 
in a manner that is harmonious, and a credit to us as Christians and 
Americans. 

The lynch-pin of our difficulties is the acknowledgment of the inter- 
play of forces in our communities. The simple introduction of Negroes 
must continue to result in white depopulation, and the consequent 
enlargement of segregation, unless it is clearly understood that, in the 
community, our “racial problem” is securely tied to the physical and 
social conditions, to morale, to controlling irresponsible real estate specu- 
lation and discriminatory financing, to all aspects of community life. 

Disunited communities that lack cohesiveness, over-all organization 
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of some description, and effective and informed leadership of the 
highest caliber are not capable of responding either to the imperatives 
of the racial situation or of the general urban crisis that in fact is so 
closely allied to it. 

We cannot afford to neglect the fact that the housing shortage for 
Negroes measurably complicates our efforts toward desegregation. 
The pressure generated by the shortage results in Negroes coming into 
white areas in numbers so large that, instead of gaining integration, we 
discover we have merely extended the segregated enclave. 

Exactly what an “integrated” community might be, no one, we believe, 
can say with certainty. Obviously it is one in which significant numbers 
of people of both the major races reside. 

Among the remedies at our disposal, two recommend themselves. 
First, we must eliminate the housing shortage for Negroes. Secondly, 
we must have community organization to ensure that Negroes do gain 
access to our communities, but not to the degree that we merely extend 
the boundaries of the racial ghetto. 

Our communities will, we believe, learn that they must dispose 
their human and material resources in such a fashion that they are the 
masters of the trends of the time, rather than allow circumstances to 
master them. As communities gain a control over their own future, 
they shall be excellently situated for seeing to it that Negroes are 
welcomed in a number and manner that will both assure them continued 
existence and growth, and at the same time accord to the Negro middle 
classes the rights that are incontestably theirs. 

As times change we must change ourselves. The older practices of 
unilateral action are not suited for this complex era. No single 
person, interest, church or group can be the sole custodian of our 
communities. It will be necessary for representative interests to discover 
how they can plan, work and meet the future together. 

“The heart of the race question is moral and religious. It concerns the 
rights of man and our attitude toward our fellow men.” So spoke our 
American Roman Catholic hierarchy. And they are right in what they 
say, for there comes an end to the effectiveness of legislation or the value 
of organized action. Every person must inquire into the moral problem 
by himself, alone. Even so, it remains our pastoral duty to urge all not 
to postpone the inner examination upon which, in the last analysis, the 
ultimate solution depends. 


We should like to thank the honorable Commissioners for their 
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gracious invitation to testify. We know the importance of the Commis- 
sion’s work, and only hope that our testimony will be of some service. It 
is our intention to do all we can to encourage and aid programs of the 
nature we have been describing, but, as the gentlemen here know full 
well, the problems we face are not the sort that lend themselves to 
facile correction. Nevertheless we trust you will do us the kindness of 
repeating your visit, at which time we can report progress that will do 
honor to God and the nation. 


The Right to Migrate* 


THE AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHY 


N APRIL, 1951, for the occasion of the 50th Year of the Founding 

of the Commonwealth of Australia, His Holiness Pope Pius XII ad- 
dressed a personal letter to the Hierarchy of Australia. In it were 
these words: 


In recalling your good works, We should not fail to mention the spirit 
of Christian charity which opened the doors of your country to welcome 
so large a number of dispossessed victims of the War and of those 
constrained to emigrate by unemployment and the pressure of surplus 
populations. 


It is this “spirit of Christian charity” which is desired shall be brought 
to mind in marking the annual commemoration of Immigration Sunday, 
the purpose of which is the procuring of a right conscience in regard 
to migration matters, and of uniting in prayer and sacrifice Catholics 
and their migrant brethren everywhere. 

Prejudices and antipathies which create opposition to migrants and 
migration, and which raise obstacles to any extension of migration 
programs, are, more often than not, the result of a lack of knowledge 
and understanding of man’s inherent right to emigrate. With this lack of 
knowledge and understanding there are linked often selfish fears of 
loss of employment, of power and of authority or predominance, social 


*Excerpts from a statement read in all the churches of Australia on Immigration Sun- 
day, February 23, 1959. 
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and religious. Such fears ought to be disregarded as unworthy of think- 
ing people, and, with Christians, as reprehensible and as doing violence 
k those basic Christian principles which proclaim the sacred character 
f the human personality and the inviolable rights in the social order of 
individuals and families. 

Moreover, it is of the essence of Christian charity, as well as according 
with the natural law itself, that the migrant shall be considered as one 
made unto God’s likeness in his soul; that, normally, he is one who, 
prompted by a sense of personal dignity and a will to acquire the 
necessities of life, seeks abroad opportunity and means to establish him- 
self and his dependents in a manner befitting his sense of human dignity. 

Catholics, in their attitude towards immigrants, have the unparalleled 
possibility of demonstrating to the whole community that the marks of 
the Church Universal—“One” and “Catholic”—are alive and operating 
today as ever. They may well note, furthermore, that it is not of the 
spirit of Christ's Church nor of His divine charity that migrants be 
accorded merely a courteous toleration, or, at best, a somewhat sterile 
feeling of pity or sympathy. Let it not be concluded, however, that 
this insistence on what is due to immigrants implies that there is nothing 
to be required of them. Far from it. Here there is question of 
mutual rights and mutual obligations. In its completeness the process of 
immigration is a mutual acceptance of duties and obligations from which 
flow a mutual enrichment. 

Moreover, if the spirit of Christian charity permeates all, there shall 
be present qualities of graciousness and warmth that will reveal them- 
selves to the immigrant as of heavenly origin, bringing to him, in his 
abnormal condition, immeasurable consolation, encouragement and 
inspiration. 

Today then, Immigration Sunday, it is proposed that you would 
seek to know well and to fulfil your duties to those who come to share 
with you the task of developing and strengthening your homeland. With 
these newcomers and many, many thousands of others who are dis- 
possessed or who seek new homes, you are asked to unite your prayers 
as manifesting the unity of the world-wide Catholic family. 

Be mindful, as you give heed to what is sought of you, of the words 
of the Sacred Author: “For if a stranger comes to dwell in your land 
and to settle among you, do not treat him with disdain: welcome him 
as if he were native born and do him kindness as if he were one of 
yourselves” (Leviticus 19:33). 
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